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Preface 



The production of this book posed some practical prob- 
lems since it is both a catalog and a set of conference 
proceedings. The book is a catalog of the pen and ink 
drawings and paintings that appeared in the Represen- 
tations of Violence: Art about the Sierra Leone Civil War 
exhibition installed at the Porter Butts Gallery at the 
University of Wisconsin Memorial Union, Madison, 
Wisconsin, February 28-March 30, 2003 as well as a col- 
lection of papers presented at the conference that was 
held on the occasion of the exhibition's opening. Ordi- 
narily in keeping with the in-progress status of work 
published as conference proceedings, a collection would 
be printed on a hearty and reasonably priced 50 pound 
Glatfelter and covered with something like 65 pound 
Carnival white stock in a squat 6" x 9" trim size. How- 
ever, in contrast to the in-progress work of the papers, 
the artwork presented is very much not in-progress. 
These drawings and paintings are complete and bril- 
liantly so. It none-the-less felt right to bring together our 
tentative steps for understanding the violence of the Si- 
erra Leone civil war with these visual understandings of 
the violence of the war in order to make all of the work 
more widely available. And with respect to production 
to do so in a celebratory manner. Although the images 
are genuinely frightening, the work should be celebrated. 

Before the war, Sierra Leone was ranked as the poorest 
nation in the world along several different international 
measures. When I was in Sierra Leone in 1988, I was 
involved in producing some backdrops for a production 
of Dele Charley's play Blood of a Stranger being done by 
Raymond de Souza George's drama class in the Mary 
Kingsley Auditorium. Since the cost of that length of 
cloth would have been prohibitive, I wanted large sheets 
of paper to paint 16 foot backdrops. (As it happens this 
was my first collaborative effort with Abu-Hassan (As- 
kia) Koroma, the president of the 21st Century African 
Youth Movement, the organization publishing this 
book.) At that time I had considerable buying power be- 
cause of the exchange rate of the recently floated Leone, 
but in order to find a sheet of paper that was longer than 
2 feet, I had to buy used 100 pound flour bags. So image 
these sorts of practical problems times 50 along with 
petrol shortages, kerosene shortages, rice shortages, an 
irregular supply of electricity, a government that wasn't 
paying salaries, and inflation rates so high there was a 
shortage of paper currency at the bank. But this was be- 
fore the war. 

Surviving the war has been an entirely different mat- 
ter. These images offer a rather immediate sense of the 
scale and terror that has been endured by the survivors. 
Surviving is something to celebrate. Managing to put 
paint on canvas is something to celebrate. But these fif- 
teen artists have survived and they have managed to cre- 
ate powerful dense images that invoke whole epochs of 
sociopolitical history and manipulate artistic genres 
with dizzying efficiency. 

Many of the artists use the bright colors and compo- 



sition of popular marketplace art reminiscent of Haitian 
naive or Shaba genre painting. It is against the scenes of 
bright tropical colors, gently waving palm trees, canoes 
serenely gliding through calm waters and happy women 
pounding rice that the paintings and drawings of this 
collection are calibrated. This same observation has been 
made by the anthropologist Joseph Opala in this book's 
companion film shot and directed by Abdul Mousa as 
well as Karin Wolf in her "Notes from the Co-curator" 
in this volume. In the case of Prince Foday Musa Kallon's 
Peace of Nature (plate 10), he paints the prototypical 
idyllic village scene. The two balanced palm trees are 
lined up in perfect official-seal-of-Sierra-Leone position. 
But in this case the scene is pointedly devoid of people. 
The huts are empty. There are no canoes. As Kallon says 
in his artist statement, the emptiness is "a reflection and 
homage to the victims of the war" (this volume, p. 43). 
The remainder of the paintings are in the same color 
scheme and compositional arrangements of this popular 
tranquil landscape genre but are packed with scenes of 
torture — a sort of painterly equivalent of the vision re- 
ported in the newspapers of child fighters running in 
brightly colored stolen dresses waving AK47S and hold- 
ing human heads. 

Mamei Isata Sowa's Bad News! (plate 29) uses the col- 
ors of this genre, but her figures are contorted with grief. 
Marco S. Conteh's Strip (plate 33) uses the intensity of 
the same palate of colors to give his painting a techni- 
color nightmarish quality. Osman Tuzy Kamason uses a 
1930s mural style of painting figures, but all of his scenes 
are of small tight enclosed spaces and the plain workers 
of the 1930s murals have been replaced with men raping 
Bondo girls (plate 36), cutting the fetus from a woman 
(plate 37), and burning a man alive (plate 38). Michael 
Silma (plates 26-28] uses bright happy greens and yel- 
lows to present horrific scenes. In his Operation No Vir- 
gin (plate 26), the posture of the father is an allusion to 
a drawing of Pa Demba done by Josef Marker in the Sierra 
Leone Heroes (1989) book. Pa Demba was a hero for tak- 
ing in refugees from a nearby settlement at the end of 
the 1 8th century. His appearance in the painting as a 
parent holding the coat of his daughter's rapist redoubles 
the infraction. The theme of being victimized by those 
you have protected is a theme of Michael's older 
brother's painting Origins of the Rebel War (plate 13). 
Moses Silma notes in his artist statement on Origins of 
the Rebel War that rebel spies among the refugees in 
Koindu turned against their hosts (this volume, p. 45). 
All of Moses Silma's watercolors (plates 13-17) use the 
techniques of the pleasing pre-war painting vernacular: 
warm pinks and yellows, smooth lines, and tight sym- 
metries. But just as the hosts were fooled, a closer look 
reveals the pleasing visuals contain gruesome details. 
Along with this use of color from the pre-war genre, the 
conventions of spacial arrangements are deployed just as 
skillfully. While the scenes of Moses Silma are bounded 
by roads and rivers within the landscape, Sahr Ellie 
(plates 34 and 3 5 ) uses a similar set of color schemes and 
techniques but presents them in tableau form with 
frames separating individual scenes. This spatial arrange- 
ment is used by many of the artists in the collection. 

In Simeon Benedict Sesay's Wahala Na Salone (Trou- 
ble in Sierra Leone) (plate 22) and Handiwork of Child 
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Combatants (plate 24) he includes a scene of the cotton 
tree next to the law courts building, an image which 
ordinarily is placed at the center of this sort of painting 
and taken as a symbol of the Sierra Leone polity. In both 
paintings the cotton tree is off center. In Handiwork of 
Child Combatants the consequences of the dead left to 
be eaten by dogs before the cotton tree are displayed on 
the opposite side of the canvas with fleeing refugees and 
incoming rebels. The change in perspective and location 
positions the fleeing people and incoming rebels as 
nearly cotton-tree sized in a sort of realignment of po- 
litical forces and players. In Horrors of War (plate 21), 
Sesay has placed a tree at the center where one would 
ordinarily see the cotton tree, but it is tiny and dwarfed 
by the men threatening to slice open the woman they 
have captive. In this painting Sesay has broken up the 
tableau with map-like lines, the center being roughly 
Sierra Leonean in shape — perhaps a move to portray the 
displaced political order with the current governing 
forces. This sort of outline is repeated in two of Septimus 
Roy-Thompson's batiks (plates 9 and 12) where the 
scenes are bounded by an outline of the country. In this 
case the scenes of fire and guns are intermixed with of- 
ficial INEC ballot boxes, Foday Sankoh, and Sir Milton 
Margai overlaying the unfolding of historical events onto 
a map of Sierra Leone where guns move into the frame 
and diamonds are pulled out. Michael During (plates 
18-20) also uses border lines, but in his case to separate 
vignettes. In During's January 6, 1999, Invasion (plate 
19), the center forms a diamond — a simultaneous nod to 
the stone and the shape of Sierra Leone's geographic bor- 
ders. In this painting, fire, guns, and machetes poke 
through from one section to the next creating a spin of 
activity around the central diamond-shaped pane. In the 
center a rebel with his gun over his shoulder has a quiet 
triumphant smoke sitting on top a hill of human skulls. 
This image is inserted in precisely the position ordinarily 
reserved for icons of the nation, and it is framed with 
the sort of visual effect produced when sunlight hits the 
surface of a cut diamond. 

This is no attempt to account for what these drawings 
and paintings are about. I have just scratched the surface 
as they say, but I hope I have scratched enough to make 
plain what treasures lie within. Our hope was to make 
this collection accessible to more people than would be 
able to view the gallery show. While the format of the 
book does not measure up to the visual experience of 
this work mounted in a gallery, a book allows for more 
people to see the work and allows them more time with 
the images than would be possible in a gallery setting. 
Also having the children's drawings from John Ogram's 
work at the Child Rescue Center (CRC) in Bo (plate 41 
and pages 82-87) presents an opportunity that was not 
available otherwise. He notes the children were asked 
to draw "something bad that happened to you that still 
bothers you." Ogram points out that the request suggests 
they present a single event and yet the children all drew 
multiple events. While I would agree this is certainly a 
measure of their trauma, their inclusion in this volume 
allows us also to see they have gained some proficiency 



in the Sierra Leonean visual vernacular of two dimen- 
sional art in which tableau format is the norm. Under 
any other circumstances this would be unremarkable, 
but so many children have undergone so much, it is good 
to reaffirm that they are indeed being acculturated and 
acquiring a competence in the conventions of Sierra Leo- 
nean visual representation. 

Although there are more extensive acknowledgments 
written by Abu-Hassan Koroma, I have a number of ac- 
knowledgments I must make as well. I need to thank 
Bernadette Caldwell for copyediting John Ogram's con- 
tribution and her timely and generous sharing of her con- 
siderable copyediting and typesetting expertise. Also I 
need to thank my co-workers at the University of Chi- 
cago Press for helping to make this happen. Thank you 
to my boss, Teresa Mullen, for expert production advice 
and her profound patience. Thank you to Susan Fuller 
for slogging through translating my imperfectly prepared 
Word files into sgml and to Janice Bees for coming 
through in a pinch. Thank you to Alain Park for enduring 
my constant pestering about the intricacies of using epic 
and penta to typeset using this style sheet. Thank you 
to Rick Schoen for suggesting that the project was doable, 
for clearing the way, and his unending patience. Thanks 
to Kelly Morrison for advice on all things from the cop- 
yright line, email tone, and the wild world of color print- 
ing. A small island nation's worth of thanks goes to 
Sharon Jennings who is responsible for fixing up my very 
unskilled typesetting maneuvers and for insisting on 
making adjustments I wasn't expert enough to know I 
wanted. She also generously shared her considerable co- 
pyediting skills whenever requested and always re- 
mained kind in the face of my agitated sputtering. None 
of this could have ever made it into print without all of 
their generous contributions. 

Chris Corcoran 
Co-editor 
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When Abu-Hassan Koroma, Founder and President of the 
2 1 st Century African Youth Movement and director of 
the Sierra Leone Art Project, phoned me to say the paint- 
ings had finally arrived from Sierra Leone, I hurried out 
to view them. To say that I was naive about what I was 
about to see is an understatement. From March 1991 to 
January 2001, a brutal civil war plagued the people of 
Sierra Leone while I and many others on this earth did 
little to stop it. Many Americans were unaware of what 
was happening in this small West African country. Those 
who were aware gleaned news about the conflict from 
the papers and evening news, which offered only enough 
detail to give an idea of the widespread bloodshed that 
was occurring. Despite the abundance of images avail- 
able in our media age, it once again took the potency of 
art to effectively communicate the overwhelming pain 
and horror. 

Representations of Violence: Art about the Sierra Le- 
one Civil War bears testimony to the experiences of 
thousands of Sierra Leoneans whose lives were irrevo- 
cably and brutally altered by a decade of fighting. These 
40 paintings and drawings offer viewers a bridge across 
a cultural divide that sometimes seems as large as the 
ocean that separates our continents. This exhibition pro- 
vides Sierra Leonean artists with a timely global forum 
for their expression. 

The artwork in this collection is graphic. Viewers will 
see depictions of many atrocities committed by both re- 
bels and soldiers: the public rape of young girls, maiming 
and beheading, the looting and burning of homes, infan- 
ticide and the abduction of children. Many scenes that 
appear in the collection reveal the ways in which atroc- 
ities were used to target the order and sacredness of Sierra 
Leonean institutions such as the reverence for elders and 
the secret societies. 

Americans are often kept at a critical distance from 
the realities of war. This exhibition offers us a seminal 
opportunity to educate ourselves about a violent tragedy 
and to empathize with the people of Sierra Leone. The 
images are so potent they reach beyond the viewer's in- 
clination to retreat in denial as many of these paintings 
focus on the nightmare that family members faced as 
they were forced to watch their loved one's tortured or 
murdered. 

After seeing this collection for the first time, Abu- 
Hassan and I took pause. Such graphic imagery is foreign 
to mainstream American audiences and we were con- 



cerned about how a diverse American audience might 
respond. As organizers of this exhibition, and having 
deep personal connections to the people and place where 
these atrocities occurred, we felt we had a dual respon- 
sibility: first to the artists who had suffered so much to 
produce this work, and secondly to the audience who 
should know about the tragedy that had befallen Sierra 
Leone. We had written and received grants to host an 
exhibition, and we had promised the artists we would 
publicly exhibit their work so that they could share their 
stories with the world. 

To ignore this body of work would contribute to the 
same global denial that delayed adequate international 
intervention to quell the conflict in Sierra Leone, per- 
mitting thousands of lives to be destroyed. Yet we wor- 
ried that while similar atrocities had occurred in Eu- 
rope's Balkan conflict in the same decade, a public 
exhibition of these paintings and drawings might prop- 
agate the simple-minded, racist stereotypes about Africa 
as a savage and uncivilized place. Further, we were aware 
that such images could be regarded as exaggerations or 
simply repellent. We wondered, "what good does it do 
to display such images?" For six months, as the brown 
paper wrapping around the paintings gathered dust in the 
corner of Abu-Hassan's study, we agonized about what 
to do with these disturbing paintings and drawings. 

Eventually, Abu-Hassan threw up his hands and called 
upon the elders for advice. Their reactions echoed our 
concerns. They ranged from rage, "If you show this art 
you will be doing a disservice to your people," to denial, 
"this is not the Africa I know," to speechless silence and 
sadness. When Sonya Clarke, an artist and professor from 
the University of Wisconsin-Madison viewed the work 
she calmly said, "This work is very, very powerful. You 
will need to find a vessel strong enough to contain the 
power of these works." And thus it was decided that the 
exhibition should go forward, nestled in a broader his- 
torical and political context. Every viewer should have 
access to enough information to feel humanly connected 
to the people of Sierra Leone and thereby refashion their 
shock and disbelief into compassion and empathy. A con- 
ference about the war was planned to coincide with the 
opening of the exhibition and didactic material was care- 
fully and thoughtfully prepared to help guide the indi- 
vidual viewers through the exhibition. 



Sierra Leone is a beautiful, tropical country on the west 
coast of Africa, the mountains rise from the ocean like 
lions, and a lush green canopy of palm trees and other 
flora grow atop bright red earth, vibrating between the 
blue of sky and water. Until the 1990's tourists fre- 
quently carried home paintings that depicted this ide- 
alized setting or other picturesque visions of quintessen- 
tial Sierra Leonean life. Collectors could expect peaceful 
landscapes or village scenes where people worked on 
farms or blissful domestic tableaus showing mothers car- 
rying infants on their backs as their children frolicked 
nearby. But beneath the charming facade portrayed in 
popular art, in the last decade of the 20' 1 ' century, Sierra 
Leone faced mounting economic and political challenges 
that led to civil unrest. Years of misrule, an escalating 
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war in neighboring Liberia, resentment among the young 
and poor majorities against the older and wealthy ruling 
elite all added to the impending crisis of civil war. 

The war started a few years after Siaka Stevens handed 
over a government he had disabled with corruption to 
his handpicked successor General Joseph Saidu Momoh, 
and just shortly after the United Nations had declared 
Sierra Leone the poorest nation in the world. By March 
19, 1 99 1 news of an attack on the Sierra Leonean and 
Liberian border spread like wildfire. The BBC carried an 
interview with Foday Sankoh, the self-proclaimed leader 
of a band of rebels whom, he claimed, were intent on 
overthrowing the government and eliminating govern- 
mental corruption. What followed however was not an 
end to the troubles besieging the country, but the begin- 
ning of the bloodiest, most prolonged conflict in Sierra 
Leone's history. 

This war did not, however, spontaneously erupt in 
1 99 1. A look at the country's history helps us to begin 
to understand some of the complexities brought on by a 
cumulative combination of imperialism, colonialism, 
the slave trade, and corrupt leadership. 

The war in Sierra Leone is often also linked to the 
international trade in "conflict" diamonds. Beginning 
nearly 20 years after the Star of Sierra Leone (the third 
largest diamond ever found) was unearthed at the Dom- 
inico mine, international attention to the rich resources 
of Sierra Leone escalated, causing a fervor that would 
later fuel this violent conflict to the extent that these 
precious gems would be renamed "blood diamonds." As 
the picture Rebel Slaves (plate 15) by Moses Silma 
shows, many children were taken from their families and 
enslaved, drugged and forced to serve the rebel forces or 
work in diamond mines like the one in Kono depicted 
here. 

The 1 s visual artists whose work is represented here 
do not completely tell this complicated story of inter- 
national economic interests, social and political history, 
nor do they suggest a definitive interpretation of the acts 
of senseless brutality that were committed in Sierra Le- 
one. Instead, they serve as witnesses and convey the hor- 
rors of the war. Their art becomes the visual narrative 
of this tragedy, giving people the opportunity to, convert 
horror into hope. 

This exhibition was compiled between 2000 to 2002 
during a critical epoch when the war was declared to be 
over and the reconstruction of lasting peace and healing 
had begun. We, the organizers of this exhibition, intend 
for this catalog to bring a contextual understanding to 
the struggle that Sierra Leonean's experienced before, 
during and after the war. Currently, Sierra Leone is en- 
deavoring to hold responsible those who perpetrated the 
worst crimes of the crisis, rebuild the infrastructure of 
their country, assist thousands of disabled amputees, re- 
unite families and rehabilitate child soldiers. Our aim is 
to draw on the power of art to generate dialog, action 
and global attention to the Sierra Leone crisis and to 
invite, even demand, concern for Sierra Leoneans as they 
work to heal and rebuild. 

Like Pablo Picasso when he created Guernica (1937) 



in response to the German fascist atrocities committed 
during the Spanish Civil war, these artists feel called 
upon to relate the pain and suffering of the war rather 
than to valorize the warriors. In many of the artists' 
statements, they express a need to bear witness. Partic- 
ular historical events are represented in the collection. 
The notorious invasion of Freetown on January 6, 1999, 
is the subject of five paintings: Moses Silma, Bloody 
Wednesday (plate 17), Michael During, January 6, 1999, 
Invasion (plate 19), Ayo Peters, lanuary 6, 1999, Invasion 
(plate 8), Marco S. Conteh, Doomsday (plate 3 1 ) and Strip 
(plate 33). Some works record attacks on villages, the 
torture of civilians, and vigilante style retaliation against 
those suspected of murder as in Mob Justice (plate 38) 
by Osman Tuzy Kamason based on a particular incident 
that occurred February 12, 1998. 

Other paintings depict famous rebel offenses like Op- 
eration No Living Thing (plate 20) and Operation Pay 
Yourselves (plate 18) both by Michael During. Operation 
Spare Nothing (plate 35) by Sahr Ellie contains a scene 
of a mother reaching for her baby as a rebel throws it in 
the river. Operation No Virgin (plate 26) by Michael 
Silma shows parents being forced to watch as their child 
is raped. In Butchering A Pregnant Woman (plate 37) by 
Osman Tuzy Kamason, a husband looks up at his preg- 
nant wife as she is cut open and she and the baby are 
killed. According to the incident report, rebels had placed 
a bet on the sex of the baby and killed the mother in the 
process of determining the winner. Similar images are 
repeated in Moses Silma's Bloody Wednesday (plate 17), 
Simeon Benedict Sesay's Horrors of War (plate 21) and 
Wahala Na Salone (Trouble in Sierra Leone) (plate 22). 

Other works represent predicaments peculiar to the 
war. Misrule (plate 6) by Julius Cornelius Parker ad- 
dresses the ordeal of being a falsely accused prisoner. 
Parker writes in his artist statement, "the mere accu- 
sation of either being a rebel or a rebel sympathizer could 
send you to Pademba Road (Prison). " In his painting, 
tortured and mutilated faces peer out from behind the 
bars of the well-known colonial era prison on Pademba 
Road. Next to them, on the wall of the prison are written 
the Krio words Na wettin wi du . . . wettin we dui 'What 
did we do . . . what did we do?' 

Osman Tuzy Kamason's Motherhood In The Bush 
(plate 1 ) is an intricate pen and ink drawing depicting a 
mother feeding her child while she is forced to live in 
the wilderness in hiding. The woman is camouflaged by 
the pattern in her dress that blends in with the jungle 
behind her. In the forefront of the image is a small bundle 
of sticks used for firewood. Ostensibly reassuringly calm, 
the drawing focuses on the natural act of a mother breast 
feeding her child. The tension in this work comes from 
our awareness that a woman in this situation would be 
extremely vulnerable. Whether she is attempting to 
leave her village during an invasion or escaping from 
rebels who have already abducted her, she is fleeing for 
her life. The viewer realizes that the woman's chances 
of finding safe refuge while coping with motherhood in 
the bush are minimal. 
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Isata Sowa's Bad News (plate 29) is a tribute to Sierra 
Leonean women who "endure and swallow our pains and 
sorrows." Bad News! stands out in this collection be- 
cause of its focus on intense emotional reaction. Some 
of the women are sitting on the ground and others stand, 
while holding their heads in mourning. Sowa explains, 

These women could be the wife of a man who has 
just been killed or a mother whose child has just 
been abducted. They could be somebody's sister or 
aunt. The wailing women are a constant reminder of 
the carnage of war in Sierra Leone. Loved ones are 
mourned for in real frenzy. Every day you get bad 
news about the war. Every day we have been crying. 
A woman has to deal with whatever situation comes 
her way. African women endure a lot: we were 
taught to swallow our pains and sorrows. 

Though they record terror and grief, these works are si- 
multaneously signs of hope and survival while all seems 
to be lost. 

The symbol of Freetown as a "province of freedom" is 
the cotton tree that stands in the center of the city. The 
tree is a prominent figure in Simeon Benedict Sesay's 
Handiwork of Child Combatants (plate 24), the water- 
color that initially inspired this entire exhibition. In this 
painting, casualties of the Freetown invasion lie at the 
base of the cotton tree; a dog feeds on a victim under the 
sacred limbs of this symbol of freedom. This montage 
style picture shows the destruction to the infrastructure 
of Sierra Leone. The blue temporary houses on the right 
hand of the picture represent the displacement camps. 
On the lower right, young rebel soldiers march through 
the streets executing civilians and creating havoc. On 
the left side the impotent law courts are dwarfed by the 
strong cotton tree. Via this montage, Sesay emphasizes 
his horror as law and order are mocked in a city that is 
founded on the principles of freedom. 

Indeed, if there is one overarching theme throughout 
this body of work, it is about the loss of order. Notice 
how the mortar and pestle, are portrayed in the images 
of the collection. The mortar and pestle are the ultimate 
icons of "every day" life in Sierra Leone: the essential 
tools required to sustain life. Not only are they used in 
the daily production of food, but also to prepare certain 
ritual ingredients, such as the rice flour used in naming 
ceremonies, burials, and traditional sacrifices. In Bloody 
Wednesday (plate 17) by Moses Silma, an overturned 
mortar is used as an anvil upon which a rebel thrusts 
his machete through a man's arm. In Doomsday (plate 
31) by Marco S. Conteh and in Mabela (plate 2) by fulius 
Cornelius Parker, an overturned mortar is also used to 
show the disruption and perversion of daily life. Many 
of Conteh's oil paintings focus on the betrayal Sierra 
Leoneans felt when the government soldiers became as 
big a threat as the rebels. The term "sobels," which 
means soldiers by day, rebels at night, became a com- 
monly used word describing the phenomena in which 
soldiers committed the same crimes against civilians as 



the rebels they were fighting against. In Conteh's paint- 
ing Doomsday (plate 31), referring to the 1999 invasion 
of the capital city of Freetown, the rebels and soldiers 
have joined hands together against the civilians and are 
maiming civilians with machetes. 

This organized practice of amputation became the 
hallmark of the war, and resulted in tens of thousands 
of amputees and even greater numbers of deaths as vic- 
tims of amputation bled to death. Mabela (plate 2) refers 
to a violent attack that occurred in this chronically ec- 
onomically depressed part of the East End in Freetown. 
In Parker's depiction of the incident, a mother, with her 
dead child in her lap, blood still streaming from open 
wounds, holds the child's head in one hand and her own 
head in her other hand. Fires smolder behind her and 
wreckage surrounds her. Again we see the overturned 
mortar to her right. But in this instance the mortar is 
shattered and therefore unusable — presumably a symbol 
of death. The mother's face is twisted in grief, the de- 
struction of the property all around her seemingly irrel- 
evant in the wake of her personal loss. 

A final example of a painting that incorporates the 
mortar and pestle is Lost Bondo Girls (plate 36) by Os- 
man Tuzy Kamason. In this painting a girl is raped over 
a broken mortar. On the right side of the canvas a Sowei 
Mask appears to be watching the unbearably tragic scene. 
Kamason's work focuses on rape as a weapon of war and 
shows how it was used to undermine sacred customs 
and relationships. Kamason explains: 

It was Sunday morning at about 4 am in the year 
1996 when a group of Revolutionary United Front 
Rebels attacked the town of mile 91. . . . This town, 
like many others happens to have a sacred bush ded- 
icated to the women's society, the Bondo. There was 
a belief that any man that wandered into this bush 
would either die or end up with a disease that 
causes the scrotum to swell. 

Three rebels wandered into the Bush and met the 
young girls with their elder, the Sowei, who hap- 
pened to also be the head of the society. The Com- 
mander asked the Sowei to surrender the girls into 
their hands. She refused. He asked accomplices to 
take two of the girls away. The Sowei resisted and 
was immediately shot dead. This frightened the girls 
and made them succumb to the wishes of the rebels. 
With their hands tied behind their backs they were 
raped and molested by the rebels. Eventually, they 
were all taken away and only one escaped to tell of 
their ordeal. 

Kamason's narrative provides us with the historical 
events behind his choice of symbols. In all of the paint- 
ings and drawings described above the visual depictions 
of the mortar transform these everyday objects into pow- 
erful symbols that appear throughout this collection and 
underscore the permanent damage to the rhythm of life 
this conflict has caused. 

Nevertheless, a common trait of all the art included 
in this exhibition is the tangible evidence of human re- 
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silience. Julius Parker, for instance, is lucky to be alive 
after being bayoneted during the January 1999 attack on 
Freetown. Other artists lost family members and friends 
to the invasion. All of the artists emerge from this crisis 
and have gone on to attempt to create meaning from their 
infernal experiences. 
As one reflects on the art and ideas included in this 



catalog, the graphic depictions of violence will likely 
conjure an intense emotional response. This is a testa- 
ment to the success of these works. The fact that these 
artists have endured a bloody civil conflict and live and 
so brilliantly convey their stories is a powerful sign of 
hope. 



Opening Remarks 

Representations of Violence: 
Art about the Sierra Leone 
Civil War Exhibition 



by Russell D. Feingold 



United States Senator from Wisconsin 



I am delighted to be here today to open this exhibition 
on Representations of Violence: Art about the Sierra Le- 
one Civil War. I commend the organizers for putting this 
together and thank them for inviting me to be here today. 

This exhibit is an important one, because it may only 
be through artistic expression — through images and po- 
ems — that any of us can make sense of what happened 
in Sierra Leone, and pull together cohesively an impres- 
sion of that country and that period in history that ac- 
counts for the tremendous complexity on the ground. As 
I flew into the airport at Lungi in February of 2000, my 
mental image of Sierra Leone was one gleaned from 
newspaper clippings and solemn testimony before Con- 
gress, from discussions with refugees and with belea- 
guered Sierra Leonean officials. I pictured a country of 
violence and of fear, of plunder and devastation. 

I was right, and I was also very wrong. Sierra Leone's 
recent history is horrifying, and we must all speak the 
truth about it to ward against the kind of international 
indifference that allowed the nightmare to go on for so 
long. But Sierra Leone is also stunningly beautiful coun- 
try, and the helicopter ride from Lungi to Freetown took 
my breath away.And throughout my brief visit, I found 
a place full of energetic, committed, remarkable people 
who are focused on building a better future rather than 
repeating the misery of the past. Sierra Leone, a country 
that gave the world so many hopelessly tragic images 
and news reports, is in many ways a very hopeful and 
inspiring place. 

I have served on the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee on African Affairs since I came 
to the Senate in 1993. For more than half of that time, 
I have been either the Chairman or the Ranking Minority 
Member of the Subcommittee. I have watched a deeply 
disturbing brand of strong-man politics take hold in West 
Africa, and I watched the trend devour Sierra Leone and 
devastate its people. What at first seemed a distant and 
convoluted tale of coups and conspiracies became more 
and more concrete as the tales of terror, of rape, and of 
deprivation seeped out. When the morally bankrupt 
Lome Accord of 1999, which sought to co-opt the RUF 
and legitimize it, failed — when UN peacekeepers were 
humiliated and held hostage to the rebels— he world fi- 



nally understood the situation for what it was: a situa- 
tion in which a group of thugs with no clear agenda other 
than to accumulate wealth were staking their claim to 
power by terrorizing innocent people. No treaty was go- 
ing to change the nature of that beast. Their horrifying 
behavior seemed to encourage others — including many 
who fought on the other side — to disregard decency. And 
it took a vast effort to make the madness stop. 

In the end, the British took admirable action,- the 
U.N.'s pine was stiffened, and in January of last year, 
President Kabbah declared Sierra Leone's eleven-year 
war officially over. In May of last year, the country held 
presidential and parliamentary elections, which were 
flawed but peaceful, and despite problems all observers 
believe that the results reflected the will of the people. 
Now, the U.N. peacekeeping force is drawing down, but 
the work of the international community and the Sierra 
Leonean people is just beginning. 

I have been a strong supporter of accountability mech- 
anisms in Sierra Leone — both the Special Court that has 
been established to try those most responsible for grave 
human rights abuses, and the Truth and Reconciliation 
that will address the horrible crimes committed by the 
foot soldiers in the field — soldiers who were, all too of- 
ten, children. I have worked to ensure that the U.S. pro- 
vides appropriate financial support to these mechanisms; 
I have raised the importance of our political support with 
Secretary of State Powell, and I meet with the Prosecutor 
of the Special Court whenever he is in Washington. 

West Africa must break the cycle of violence and im- 
punity, and all forces have a role to play in that effort. 
It is true that fear of accountability may provoke actors 
like Johnny Paul Koroma to try to disrupt the progress 
made thus far, but the history of Sierra Leone has shown 
that turning a blind eye to the abuses of the past only 
ensures more in the future. 

I have also supported, and continue to support, efforts 
to pass clear and meaningful legislation banning the in- 
ternational trade in conflict diamonds. I have looked into 
the faces of amputees, refugees, widows and widowers 
and orphans in Sierra Leone, in the Democratic Republic 
of the Congo, and in Angola. I have seen the tragic con- 
sequences of the near total disruption of a society — mal- 
nourishment, the disillusionment, the desperation. And 
I have been sickened by the knowledge that some people 
are getting rich as a result of this misery. Our national 
values and national interests demand that the United 
States disassociate itself from the trade in conflict dia- 
monds, and that the U.S. must work with the rest of the 
international community to regulate the diamond trade 
and create a "clean stream" for the legitimate diamond 
industry and consumers to rely upon. Just a week ago I 
was in Botswana and South Africa, discussing this very 
issue with governments that depend upon the legitimate 
diamond industry. They don't want to be tainted with 
any link to conflict diamonds, and we are working to- 
gether to make an international regulatory regime a 
reality. 

And it is about time. On November 2, 2001, the Wash- 
ington Post ran a front-page article about alleged con- 
nections between al Qaeda's financing and the illicit sale 
of diamonds mined by rebels in Sierra Leone — the rebels 
best known for cutting off the limbs of civilians, in- 
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eluding children, to make a political statement. More 
recently, the paper has focused on notorious arms dealer 
Victor Bout, whose deliveries to the region may have 
been paid for in diamonds. Law enforcement officials 
suggest that Bout has been involved in arming interna- 
tional terrorists and the forces that harbor them world- 
wide. This means that Sierra Leone's tragedy may well 
be connected to our own, and at the core of the story are 
a group of people willing to hold entire civilian popu- 
lations hostage in order to win concessions, and even the 
guise of legitimacy, from the international community — 
and a group of people working with them, who accu- 
mulate riches gained as a result of terror and bloodshed. 

Last year I chaired a series of hearings in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee's Subcommittee on Afri- 
can Affairs that focused on weak states in Africa and the 
opportunities they present to terrorists and other inter- 
national criminals. These hearings — which took up the 
cases of Somalia and Angola, Liberia and the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo — urged the Administration to de- 
velop coherent, long-term strategies to engage the peo- 
ple suffering in these states, rather than allowing a vac- 
uum of legitimate authority and state capacity to fester, 
in some cases spilling across borders to infect neighbor- 
ing states. 

Recent developments in Sierra Leone are full of posi- 
tive signs. But ongoing chaos in neighboring Liberia is 
just the opposite. Consider this: as citizens of Sierra Le- 
one are coming home from the countries, in which they 
sought refuge, thousands of Liberians are fleeing into 
Sierra Leone. Ensuring lasting success and genuine hope 
for Sierra Leone requires dealing with sources of insta- 
bility in West Africa more generally. And that means 
dealing with Liberia. 

Let me be very clear at the outset. I think that the 
current President of Liberia is a war criminal, and I hope 
to see him held accountable for his actions in a court of 
law. I strongly support our continued efforts to isolate 
and pressure the Taylor regime. I think that there is 
nearly universal support for this policy within both par- 
ties and both chambers of Congress. But I also recognize 
that pressuring Taylor is not a complete policy toward 
this troubled and volatile country. We must ask our- 
selves — what will Liberia look like in ten years, and what 
will that mean for the Liberian people, for the West Af- 
rican region, and for international criminal networks? 
What steps can be taken today to influence that out- 
come? And then we must muster the will and the means 
to act, before the trend most recently exemplified by 
crisis in Cote d'lvoire permitted to overtake the positive 
developments in Ghana, Senegal, and now, Sierra Leone. 

Though they were tragically late to arrive, tremendous 
resources have been invested by the U.S. and the inter- 
national community in bringing peace to Sierra Leone. 
Now, the U.S. must make sure that investment is not 
squandered. That means dealing with Liberia, and it also 
means working to avoid the pitfalls of the past. We must 
not forget that the welfare of the people of Sierra Leone 
is the responsibility of that country's government. The 
elected representatives of the Sierra Leonean people 



must work to enhance the capacity and the integrity of 
Sierra Leone's institutions, and donor community that 
supports that country must insist upon the same. Cor- 
ruption cannot be tolerated. The country must overcome 
ethnic divisions. The people of Sierra Leone need basic 
services, they need to have their security assured, they 
need opportunities. Ending the war is not enough, and 
returning to the politics of the past — a politics charac- 
terized by corruption and disenfranchisement, is not a 
viable option. To build a just and lasting peace, Sierra 
Leone must move forward rather than looking back. 

The U.S. has reason to believe in progress for the peo- 
ple of Sierra Leone. We have strong and dedicated part- 
ners in the people of the country. We have a clear inter- 
est — one that relates directly to our own security — in the 
stability of the country. We cannot disengage or become 
distracted now. 

And this is where you come in. You will be the force 
that keeps U.S. policy on course. Those of you here to- 
day — the committed and engaged people in this room, 
the Americans who take the time to learn about the 
world around them, to try and understand the experience 
of others, and to muster the energy to act. Your presence 
here is a hopeful sign in and of itself. I commend you, I 
thank you, and I implore you not to stop demanding that 
the United States stay engaged and do the right thing for 
the people of Sierra Leone 



Copy righ led material 
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Re-Presenting Violence/ 
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Art about the Sierra Leone 
Civil War 



by Patrick K. Muana 



Department of English and Africana Studies, 
Texas A & M University 



This collection of essays offers a broad context for the 
collection of paintings in this book. The essays are not 
intended to serve as definitive intellectual entry points 
into the works of art themselves. They provide historical, 
sociological, and linguistic depth to the paintings, mak- 
ing necessary connections between the images and wider 
conversations about the narrativization of violence in 
Sierra Leone, readings of violence, the rhetoric of vio- 
lence, and responses to violence. The essays do not ho- 
listically challenge existing theories or threads of dis- 
cussion on the violence and aftermath of the Sierra Leone 
civil war, nor do they pretend to create new paradigms 
for examining civil war violence in Sierra Leone. More- 
over, the essays are not responses to the individual works 
of art. Although they have engaged with the works of 
the artists and the subjects of their art, the authors have 
not interacted with the artists. The core epistemological 
issue that the writers respond to is, to the extent possible, 
post-war, through these delineations of the violence of 
the civil war, how do we unpack the rhetoric of these 
images? Essentially, the authors avoid prescribing inter- 
pretations and therefore do not dictate interpretational 
finality or re-fashion interpretation of the works of art. 
Their essays merely contextualize discussions on the 
subject of the collection: representations of violence in 
the Sierra Leone civil war on canvass and correlate re- 
presentations of violence in other domains. 

But the subject of the Sierra Leone civil war itself con- 
tinues to intrigue. The proximate and remote causes of 
the civil war are the subject of debate. One perspective 
is that a residual subculture of violence evident in es- 
pecially youth subcultures was radicalized by a cadre of 
insurgent former student leaders and members of the Pan 
African Union of Sierra Leone (PANAFU), thus leading 
to the creation of the Revolutionary United Front (RUF) 
insurgency. Other perspectives explore the nexus be- 
tween a patrimonial political class and the political and 
economic estrangement of an angry population, which, 
desperate, angry, and frustrated voluntarily conscripted 
into insurgent ranks. Other views foreground the scram- 



ble by Sierra Leonean and foreign interests for Sierra Le- 
one's alluvial diamond fields. Still, another view is that 
widespread political corruption and misrule by the ruling 
All Peoples Congress (APC) party led to a loss of regime 
legitimacy and hence necessitated the emergence of in- 
surgent groups. Other views highlight the restlessness of 
the militariat class, which has acted as reactionary 
power-brokers in the absence of a clearly defined tran- 
sitional process in Sierra Leone. Other factors advanced 
suggest that the RUF insurgency was facilitated by the 
Liberian government of Charles Taylor both for estab- 
lishing access to exploitable mineral resources in Sierra 
Leone and for establishing strategic military depth 
against Liberian opposition militias and the regional pea- 
cekeeping force, the Economic Community Monitoring 
Group (ECOMOG). Some views propose that the Sierra 
Leonean civil war was a consequence of sub-regional po- 
litical leaders and their allies seeking to establish a dip- 
lomatic hold over those countries by training, arming, 
and financing insurgencies in those countries. 

But these causes of the Sierra Leone civil war pale into 
insignificance when the cost and nature of the civil war 
are assessed. The routine narrative of death and destruc- 
tion that is associated with wars assumes new dimen- 
sions. The barbaric frenzy of mutilations, rape, mass 
murder, arson and public executions of non-combatants 
illustrates Susan Sontag's intimations in Regarding the 
Pain of Others that "War tears, rends. War rips open, 
eviscerates. War scorches. War dismembers. War ruins 
(2003: 8). The forcible conscription of combatants was 
normally done through a series of acts of violence meant 
to both desensitize the potential recruit to violence as 
well as force the recruit to commit acts of violence that 
would permanently detach that conscript from his or her 
society. Potential recruits were forced to commit acts of 
arson, multiple murders, or to inflict horrendous sexual 
violence on either close family members or members of 
the community. Sexual violence was routinely used by 
combatants to either subdue captive populations or as 
acts of reprisal. Multiple murders of non-combatants 
were rationalized as either acts of legitimate self-defense 
or acts meant to punish opposing civilian populations. 
Mutilations of the limbs of combatants were singularly 
unprecedented acts of extreme violence meant to both 
terrorize civilian populations and non-sympathizers. Ar- 
son and looting were justified with consummate ease as 
legitimate payment for the engagement of combatants 
in the civil war. The cantoning of captive civilian pop- 
ulations into labor camp sites where they were regularly 
assaulted and publicly murdered read like scripts out of 
Auschwitz or Buchenwald. But that was another war, 
another time. Indeed, the Sierra Leone civil war regu- 
larized the raw savagery of war violence. 

It is the savagery of these memories that have been 
captured on the various surfaces in this collection of art 
that are central to discussions in this book. The paintings 
become testimonies to knowing through the loud silence 
of the canvass, an attempt to visualize memory, an at- 
tempt to construct visual correlates to remembered ep- 
isodes of that raw savagery. Memory presented thus fore- 
grounds the memorable: those features, acts, and events 
that are defining moments of the experience. Blood and 
gore, brutal and detached actors, exaggerated weapons, 
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faces contorted in pain are some of the implacable im- 
ages of the civil war violence that are given immediacy. 
But this line of thinking throws up a number of talking 
points. In realizing/relating history as spectacle, do the 
images not maintain accusatory presences as well as en- 
gage the spectator into the rhetoric of the canvass? The 
subjects of those images are raw, irregular, and in various 
contorted shapes. But do the images invite the spectator 
to invest emotional capital into reliving and understand- 
ing these re-presentations of violence? Do the images 
evoke, on equal terms, anger, revulsion, or the need for 
revenge? Do they simply nudge us toward a vacuous phil- 
osophical assertion, "never again?" Or do they simply 
force us to reconcile with the inevitable, "when again?" 
But that is assuming that the spectator inserts himself/ 
herself into the image, shares the experience, and sees 
himself/herself as a stakeholder in that experience. That 
in itself gives rise to key representational questions. 

Does the artist speak for the subjects of the work of 
art or does the artist speak for the audience? Who rep- 
resents who and how? Is it significant for the interpre- 
tation of the work of art who/what position is repre- 
sented? Are the works of the artists transparent views 
of their subjects? Have those artists evoked critical vig- 
ilance in representing experience? Is it their individual 
experience or do they represent a collective experience? 
What are prospects that artistic latitude may have in- 
volved distortions of content and re-presentation? Are 
these distortions those of refraction of the experience or 
those of centralizing or totalizing an experience? But 
then, are these avoidable in art? I raise the issues because 
with the artists' assumption of the power to represent is 
the attendant risk of ventriloquizing for the viewer. In 
the mediation of the artistic experience, is the artist not 
constructing both a rhetorical "I" and a collective "we?" 
Essentially, I ask whether the artist is a credible witness 
to the story of violence. How can the artist evoke the 
full panoply of raw human emotions, thoughts, voices 
and sounds within the artistic medium? Could it not be 
that the artists are inviting the viewers to say that "we 
may not have been there, but we know how it feels?" 
But does this assumption preclude the possibility of a 
subversion of a collective/communal experience when 
mediated by an artist who may have been distant from 
the reality of the narratives of violence? Is the level of 
the artist's engagement with his/her subject evident in 
the work of art? When produced during episodes of vi- 
olence, is there complete transparency about the role of 
the artist and the objectivity of the artist in presenting 
aspects of that violence? These are questions that not 
even interviews with the artists may have satisfactorily 
explored. But they remain interpretative questions that 
mark the interaction of audience and artwork. 

Although the works of art themselves are stark rep- 
resentational pieces, they are more than routine me- 
morializations of civil war violence. They reflect the gen- 
dered dimensions of that violence and the dismantling 
of traditional social hierarchies. All but one of the works 
of art in this volume is by a male artist. It is preliminary 
to ask whether this is reflective of the number of women 



engaged in art as a profession or whether it is an assertion 
that women artists do not represent their experiences of 
violence through art. Both ways, it is worth noting that 
the mediation of the experience is essentially male. This 
may have implications for the level and nature of the 
savagery depicted on canvass. In addition, there are im- 
plications even for the power ratio depicted in these 
works of art. The victimizers, even child soldiers, are 
male (even though women combatants participated in 
the civil war); the victims are mainly female or non- 
combatants. The identification and location of the power 
to brutalize and to make war in masculinity is significant 
because in a way, it reflects the larger reality of male 
agency in the Sierra Leonean civil war violence. More- 
over, the Sierra Leone civil war, as perhaps with all wars, 
was marked by a destabilization of traditional social and 
political hierarchies and associated norms. No where is 
this more evident than in the wanton slaughter or mu- 
tilation of elderly and female non-combatants. Pre-war 
traditional value systems overwhelming affirmed the 
sanctity and dignity of human life, proscribed wanton 
sexual violence, and maintained strict rules of social def- 
erence based on age and social status. The violently frag- 
mented and chaotic spectacles of the various works of 
art mirror the disorganized incoherence of the frenzy of 
civil war violence in Sierra Leone. The aesthetics of so- 
cial contacts among persons represented in the art works 
are unfamiliar and defined by violent acts rather than by 
normal modes of socialization in peacetime. 

Indeed, these works of art have added another dimen- 
sion to the chronicles of civil war violence in Sierra Le- 
one. These representations of implacable Sierra Leonean 
experience of civil war violence transform that experi- 
ence. They grant immediacy to that experience as lived 
with all loud resonances of the complex of emotions with 
which Sierra Leoneans relive the memory of the war 
experience. The essays in this volume therefore build a 
discursive shell around these representations of that 
memory. The principles of selection involved construct- 
ing a method for discussing the madness of the violent 
images of Sierra Leone's civil war by situating that in- 
comprehensible violence within global political dis- 
courses, interrogating global and local historical precur- 
sors, highlighting sociological peculiarities, navigating 
the multiple impacts of civil war violence on language, 
exploring the therapeutic possibilities of mediating ex- 
periences of violence through this medium, and cata- 
loguing responses from western sensibilities that are 
emotionally detached from the raw realities of civil war 
violence in Africa, a place that is often considered a fic- 
tional television setting. Each of the contributors has 
addressed one of these specific issues. 

Donald Cosentino reaches back to the oral tradition 
of the Mende (the ethnic group most affected by the vi- 
olence) to see resonances of nightmarish images of un- 
bridled violence in Mende anti-mythology. In discussing 
Musa Wo, he draws correlations between the peripatetic, 
anti-authority, anti-establishment enfant terrible and 
transnational guns for hire who appropriate transna- 
tional media images and who roam the West African sub- 
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region as rebels. Like Musa Wo in Mende anti-mythol- 
ogy, the rebels are unconstrained by social values and 
prohibitions and commit anti-social acts with impunity. 
They both thrive in anarchy, living on the fringes yet 
disrupting every semblance of social hierarchy and order 
in their communities. Cosentino concludes by asking 
whether the Musa Wo Mende anti-mythology cycles 
among the Mende could have been a precognition of the 
civil violence that was to beset the West African sub- 
region. 

Sabine Modersheim advances a broad intellectual 
berth of scholarship about the representations of war vi- 
olence in art. Predicating her analysis on the works of 
Picasso, Francisco De Goya, Otto Dix, and Rubens 
among others, she points out the continuities in the 
enunciation of sexual and physical violence in war. Con- 
trary to viewpoints that violence is indescribable, Mod- 
ersheim notes that artists paint those nightmarish slices 
of experience because where words are inadequate for 
explaining horror, images communicate those chilling 
accounts best. She concludes that what unites Callot, 
Goya, Picasso and other great artists in the western tra- 
dition and the Sierra Leonean artists whose works appear 
in this exhibition is their need to present first hand tes- 
timony to the litany of violence and to articulate a col- 
lective memory, thereby giving a voice to the voiceless. 

Christensen develops the artistic and rhetorical con- 
nections that youth groups and an artist draw between 
historical images of youthful resistance and fortitude 
prevailing by sheer assertion of the human will and the 
emergent youthful military junta, the National Provi- 
sional Ruling Council |NPRC) of Sierra Leone. Chris- 
tensen establishes a firm connection between public im- 
age and social mobilization, highlighting that artistic 
license can positively alter the public and the historical 
to affirm values that take on new relevance for the ev- 
eryday of the ordinarily citizen. Sengbe Pieh's Roman 
toga and stick of authority of another time, another lo- 
cation, becomes Sengbe Pieh dressed as a traditional Af- 
rican chieftain. Here, the larger relevance of Sengbe Pieh 
for the globalized diasporic history of African resistance 
to slavery is refracted to represent the national spirit of 
positive youthful rebellion and political savvy which, it 
is hoped, would characterize the new historical period. 
Christensen also interrogates the process of modern 
myth-making and what is perceived as principled vio- 
lence for the public good. 

Jonathan Peters notes that inasmuch as literature viv- 
ifies human experience, Sierra Leonean writers have yet 
to adequately explore the origins, nature and forms of 
civil war violence that Sierra Leone has experienced. He 
draws strong connections between the visceral violence 
of the everyday and the psychological violence which 
resides just beneath the everyday and subsumes a wider 
significance in itself. Grounding his arguments in a broad 
base of literary scholarship, Peters establishes a context 
for his original play on civil war violence in Sierra Leone, 
"Pis, Pis, Pis." Considered with his other play scripts, 
"The Gentleman" and "Diamonds are Forever," "Pis, 
Pis, Pis" forms a self-contained trilogy of historical op- 



positions and resonances. Developed along a linear plot- 
line that mirrors the country's troubled history of mil- 
itary insurrections, inept civilian administrations and 
rebel insurgencies, the play depicts an almost Sisyphian 
endeavor to comprehend the perplexities and contradic- 
tions of everyday life. The play is punctuated by witty 
jingles and entr'actes that caricature actions and mo- 
tives, develop thematic strands, and comment on the 
ongoing perverse spectacle of life in Sierra Leone. Peters 
concludes about his plays that in spite of the defiant 
resistance and possible triumph of the human will, his- 
torical and political processes in Sierra Leone continue 
to conspire to threaten the ordinary lives of Sierra 
Leoneans. 

Mariama Ross, one of the organizers of the conference, 
contextualizes the purpose of the conference by noting 
that the aesthetics of the ugly has traditionally either 
instructed viewers or induced a self-reflective stance. She 
catalogues the responses of viewers of the exhibit and 
provides a context for the works of art themselves, giving 
sociological information that situates the events and acts 
depicted on the plates. In the absence of extensive news 
coverage of such violence, and with world crisis reduced 
to television images, only such images can elicit em- 
phatic reactions that will help people see their lives as 
interconnected with the lives of the rest of humanity. 
The exhibit, she concludes, makes the unfamiliarity of 
the violence of the Sierra Leone civil war intimate and 
immediate. 

Rebecca Golden discusses the anthropology of the reg- 
ister of violence and life associated with civil violence. 
Drawing on her personal experience as an Aid worker in 
some of Africa's most troubled regions (Angola, Sierra 
Leone, an the Democratic Republic of Congo), Golden 
notes the unstable, unanchored meanings that words as- 
sociated with routinized civil violence can take, some- 
times reflecting resignation, sometimes mirthful acqui- 
escence in the routine of everyday violence. She 
examines the transformational uses of words on the 
streets, in the aid community, among insurgents, and in 
the political class as a consequence of commodification, 
and what she terms the "industrialization of humani- 
tarianism." Pointing out that the blurred frontiers be- 
tween "real" and acquired meanings of words in times 
of civil violence, she wonders whether these changes will 
become residual even in the absence of civil violence. 
Essentially, does civil violence permanently alter the or- 
ders of meaning in languages. 

John D. Ogram who has been involved in the activities 
of his organization (Child Rescue Center) in Sierra Leone 
notes that visual images of civil war violence are mere 
externalizations of a deeper psychological trauma in- 
flicted on Sierra Leoneans during the civil war. The im- 
perative for the treatment of this trauma is the profound 
impact of physical, environmental and sexual violence 
on the development, social function, and intellectual de- 
velopment of persons. He outlines three stages of trauma 
treatment and proposes that children's depictions of hor- 
rendous, multiple violent acts serve two purposes: bear 
witness to the trauma of civil violence, and give expres- 
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sion to their victimization as a consequence of that vi- 
olence. Ogram concludes with a discussion of the activ- 
ities of his organization which undertakes trauma 
treatment of civil war child victims hy helping the chil- 
dren remember trauma and incorporate that memory 
into a larger definition of self so that the person can 
transcend that experience. 

Oyetade and Fashole-Luke develop their close analysis 
of linguistic change during war time from the funda- 
mental premise that human activity can necessitate the 
alteration of language forms to accommodate those new 
experiences. With its role as an unofficial national lingua 
franca, Krio was used in insurgency and counter-insur- 
gency ranks as the preferred medium of communication. 
Oyetade and Fashole-Luke construct their diachronic 
analysis around the key staples of the source meanings 
of specific lexical items, their original semantic import, 
the acknowledged meanings of those lexical items, and 
the meaning or meanings acquired during and after the 
civil war. From a data of 131 words and phrases, they 



argue that these new meanings were crafted or altered 
during the incoherence and confusion of the civil war to 
reflect how people processed knowledge about military 
activities, the morality of war, the everyday, and to pro- 
cess the horror and terror associated with the violence. 
They also point out the seemingly gendered uses of these 
new language forms. 

The general feeling that emerges from this volume is 
that the images of Sierra Leone's civil war violence are 
patchy memorializations of events that are wider than 
the mere acts of violence depicted on canvas. The mul- 
tiple sites of civil war violence permeate beyond the ex- 
ternal images represented in this exhibition, construct- 
ing sub-narratives of precursors, and delineating ties 
with a larger global human community. This collection 
of essays has attempted to unpack these images, provid- 
ing a context, probing, skeptical but well-balanced on 
the central questions about the raw but irregular sav- 
agery that characterizes humanity. 
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I have three intentions in presenting this brief paper. 
First, to introduce a character named Musa Wo (Little 
Moses), whose random mayhem in the images of Mende 
oral narrative tradition may have foreshadowed the ran- 
dom mayhem of real life juvenile marauders from what 
some political scientists have labeled the Eastern Atlan- 
tic war zone. Then to suggest how Mende audiences have 
understood this character, and used narratives told about 
him to appraise the nature of their own civil society and 
imperatives for its maintenance. And finally to juxtapose 
images from Mende oral narrative tradition to journal- 
istic accounts from the Eastern Atlantic war zones which 
suggest that the template for this children's insurgency 
may already have existed in narratives from oral tradi- 
tion — that such juvenile atrocities are a realization of 
pre-existing nightmares in Mende [anti]mythology. 

On a more personal level, I offer this analysis as an 
expression of my gratitude to Sierra Leone and to the 
people of Mattru-on-the-Rails, for accommodating me 
during a year of field research in 1973-4 and subsequent 
research in the summer of 1983. It was my great good 
fortune to have worked there alongside Modupe Brod- 
erick and Syl Cheney Coker, Sierra Leonean colleagues 
from the Wisconsin Department of African Languages 
and Literature, and later to have shared insights with a 
cohort of brilliant anthropologists, art historians and 
photographers: Ruth Finnegan, Fred Lamp, John Nunley, 
Sylvia Boone, Carol McCormack, Ruth Phillips, Rebecca 
Busselle, and especially my partner, Henrietta Cosen- 
tino, all of whom were working in Sierra Leone during 
that same decade. 

All of us researchers had myriad reasons to be grateful 
for being allowed to work in such a culturally rich place, 
to enjoy the joie de vivie of a country Graham Greene 
called, "the Soup Sweet Land." Those sweet experiences 
made the nightmare that descended on Sierra Leone at 
century's end only that much more unbearable for those 
of us witnessing the unfolding catastrophes from the out- 
side. But in truth, how can any outsiders begin to un- 
derstand what Sierra Leoneans were forced to endure, 
except perhaps through echoing Dostoevsky's banal ob- 
servation, "we cling to life as we can"? So I speak from 



my own experiences, but also from those of colleagues 
such as Art Historian Ruth Phillips, who eloquently ex- 
pressed what most of us were feeling in the preface to 
her book on Sande Masquerading traditions, Represent- 
ing Women (1995:10): 

During this period Sierra Leone and Mendeland have 
been overtaken by violence and political disintegra- 
tion. As I write these words, hundreds of thousands 
of Mende people are living in refugee camps and 
countless innocent people have been brutally slaugh- 
tered. Telu where I carried out most of my fieldwork 
has been burned, as have Bo, Mattru and many other 
of the principal towns of the Mende. Without doubt 
many of the men, women and children whose im- 
ages fill this book have died or are suffering dispos- 
session and deprivation. The contrast between the 
dreadful present and the bustle and optimism of the 
post-independence years of my fieldwork could not 
be more stark. History has made of this book a re- 
membrance and a homage of a sort I never could 
have imagined or intended. Perhaps these pages will 
in some small measure suggest the rightful images 
of presence and life where now there is too much 
absence and death. 

My family and I lived in that village named Mattru, 
lamented in Phillips's preface. In the 1970s and 1980s 
Mattru was a well ordered place. Village life was tightly 
wound between the gendered isotopes of Sande and Poro ; 
sodalities as sensitive as gyroscopes to shifts in local 
power. The oral narratives I recorded mirrored those cal- 
ibrations. Narrative balanced narrative, the whole finely 
tuned to the maintenance of contrarietous balance. 
There was one Active exception to this ordered state of 
affairs: a maniacal character named Musa Wo whose ad- 
ventures seem, in retrospect, like the precognition of a 
descending nightmare. Let me tell you more about him. 

Musa Wo is the protagonist of six long, fragmented 
narratives which I collected in Sierra Leone (Cosentino 
1976:385-540,- 1989:21-37). In both form and content, 
these narratives differ from others I recorded whose 
themes invariably emphasized the maintenance of pre- 
carious social balances. In plot and structure, Musa Wo 
narratives are analogous to other long, elaborate com- 
positions about the achievements and events in the ca- 
reers of such epic African royals as Mwindo of the 
Nyanga, Liyongo of the Swahili or Son Jata of the Mande. 
(For Mwindo, see Biebuyck and Mateene 1996, and for 
Son fata, see Johnson 1986.) However, while those epic 
heroes morph from abused and willful miscreants into 
beneficent rulers, Musa Wo begins his narrative career 
as an enfant terrible and descends to the level of a re- 
lentless and obscene monster. There is a dreadful con- 
trary quality to his stories, as if, while smiling at the 
antics of Home Alone, we were suddenly yanked into 
the grossest reels of Rambo: First Blood. 

Musa Wo is born parthenogenetically (from his 
mother's thumb or knee), the unwanted son of a hold- 
fast chief and his disowned wife. He is reputed to travel 
with a magic turtle whose farts revivify the dead. He 
knows the language of animals and is under their totemic 
patronage. His early exploits, such as avenging his 
mother's wrongs, building her a house in just one day, 
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making the hadj with her blessing, and obtaining talis- 
mans in Arabia, connect him to Islamic traditions, par- 
ticularly those associated with the Mande hero Son Jata. 
But the similarity with epic heroes ends there. For Son 
Jata creates and sustains a great empire, but Musa Wo 
destroys the very institutions of office and state. 

A list of his crimes reads like the police blotter of a 
genocidal maniac. Culling his criminal record from the 
six variants I recorded, Musa Wo stands convicted of 
fratricide, patricide, genocide, mutilation, mayhem, in- 
citement to murder, criminal fraud and political desta- 
bilization. Specific charges include: organizing the mass 
suicide of his father's subjects; inciting his brother to 
assist him in the mass murder of a chief's wives,- uri- 
nating on the head of a chief whose wife he has just 
killed; and castrating an old man with a poker. The list 
might be extended, but it would proceed in the same 
vein. Acts of mayhem and murder blur, like multiple 
fornications. Both pornography and violence run towards 
exhaustion after their first exhilarating climaxes. Per- 
haps this is one of the reasons Mende narrators insist a 
Musa Wo story can never be ended. 

The mystery of the Musa Wo narrative complex lies 
in the disjunction between the hopes he raises as a re- 
bellious youth and the appalling results of his unre- 
strained actions. No narrator captured this juxtaposition 
of social rebellion and mayhem better than Mama 
Ngembe, a senior woman from the town of Pujehun, on 
the Liberian border, whose version of Musa Wo I recorded 
in May 1974. This is how she evoked the abrupt tran- 
sition of Musa Wo from rebel to monster: 

There they are now: the child and his father. They 
are going about as intimates. Then something came 
into his heart and he said he wasn't going to stay 
there. So he went out into the world. 

In Mama Ngembe's first set of images, Musa Wo uses 
his miraculous farting turtle to re-establish a political 
and social order broken by the unjust treatment of his 
mother; in her second, to create chaos. Musa Wo barters 
the turtle's miraculous farts for half a kingdom, which 
he then gives to his sister. And so freeing himself, he 
continues down the road, duping villagers into killing 
the chief's cows and then reporting the slaughter to the 
chief who orders their banishment. Having depopulated 
the countryside, Musa Wo dupes the chief into murder- 
ing his new bride. He then reports the murder to the 
royal in-laws who chase the chief from his throne. In the 
final image of her variant, the chiefdom is in ruin. Cul- 
ture has been dismantled and returned to nature. There 
remain neither inhabitants nor chiefs. Musa Wo has suc- 
ceeded in creating the sort of ground zero that marks his 
intrusion into society, and into blazing a trail for the 
child marauders of the RUF who would follow this little 
prince into social reality. 

There is no analogue to Musa Wo in Mende oral tra- 
dition. But he does relate to that most extreme category 
of social rebel Hobsbawm calls "the avenger": one who 
murders, rapes, and smashes anything which constrains 



him. Hobsbawm (1959:56) describes the popular appeal 
of such avengers, 

Thus in the romances of the oppressed, to assert 
power, any power, is itself a triumph. . . . Killing 
and torture is the most primitive and personal asser- 
tion of ultimate power, and the weaker the rebel 
feels himself to be at bottom, the greater, we may 
suppose, the temptation to assert it. 

If Musa Wo as Avenger represents the obverse of the 
Mende social ideals as expressed in the Poro initiation 
rites, then what can we say of his actions which unwind 
the prototypical chiefdom? Do his crimes not represent 
some Active anti-universe, a barely conceivable Black 
Hole, as fearsome and inexplicable to Mende audiences 
as the machinations of the alien government in far away 
Freetown? 

Answers to these speculations may be embedded in 
audience response to Musa Wo. Stories about him evoke 
laughter. They are funny. Horribly funny. His adventures 
constitute a litany of "what ifs." What if there were no 
Poro? What if social controls were destroyed? What if 
the sagacity of age and tradition gave way to the whims 
and impulses of children? What then would the world 
look like? Would it be broken and meaningless, like the 
final images in Mama Ngembe's narrative? In the face 
of such barely conceivable "what ifs," Mende audiences 
laugh at visions too horrible to otherwise entertain. 

Like all the variants of this tale, Mama Ngembe's 
ended with her saying it had no ending. In that way Musa 
Wo tales parallel those of the Mende trickster Kaso 
whose misadventures are often narrated in loops, like 
cartoons at a movie. But Kaso is amusing because he is 
small and powerless, while Musa Wo is terrifying be- 
cause he is small and omnipotent. As he destroys social 
boundaries, so his narratives evade conclusions. Once 
unleashed, Musa Wo is impossible to constrain. 

Finally, I note that the cycle of Musa Wo narratives is 
hermetic. That is to say, the tale is widely known but 
little told. I did not record any version during my first 
half year of research in Mattru. It was only when I left 
Mattru to do fieldwork in other parts of Mendeland that 
I encountered the narrative, and thereafter collected its 
variants, mostly by request. Why were these perfor- 
mances so scarce? Was its narrative vision too awful to 
behold, like the fascinating but unbearable face of a 
devil? Did the Musa Wo epic constitute some sort of 
Mende "Book of the Dead"? If so, then the Musa Wo epic 
is an anti-myth, a sacred "Tale of Unbecoming." If so, 
its performance was an act of bravery, and perhaps some- 
thing more. Perhaps it was a precognition of something 
changing in Mattru, in Mendeland, in that mythic entity 
the Mende call "Salong."' Perhaps it was an intimation 
that the Musa Wo epic was a coming attraction for some- 

1. Salong is the Mende name for Freetown. But its connotations 
are more mythic than geographic. As Patrick Muana notes, "Salong, 
like all marginal terrains in Mende oral narrative, is associated with 
the inscrutable, that which is external and therefore threatens (per- 
sonal correspondence, 2003!. 
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thing more terrible that was unfolding, or about to 
unfold. 

With these trailers from Mende oral tradition in mind, 
let's turn to images of child marauders clipped from jour- 
nalist accounts only a few years after the performance 
of Mama Ngembe in Pujehun on the Sierra Leone-Liberia 
border. The first is datelined Liberia, 1990 (Esquire, Dec 
1990:46): 

An atmosphere of happy horror dominated the hours 
as Taylor's men, dressed in looted wedding gowns 
and shower caps, battled with the army for the pres- 
idential mansion. The shower caps were for the rain. 
The wedding dresses were without explanation. 
Meanwhile, Johnson's troops, wearing red berets and 
women's hairpieces liberated from the wig makers, 
raced through the streets in hot-wired Mercedes, 
spraying bullets. 

And now let's jump ahead to a report in the New York 
Times, 5 May 1995, also datelined Monrovia: 

Hundreds of Liberians stood watching in horror to- 
day as five of Mr. Charles Taylor's fighters were 
killed. Their throats were slit, and the attackers cut 
off the ears of one of them. Later, a boy who ap- 
peared to be about 12 years old danced nude around 
the bodies, waving an assault rifle above his head in 
a victory cheer. 

"Oh, it's Butt Naked, it's Butt Naked," the civil- 
ians murmured, referring to a group of Mr. Johnson's 
fighters in the Ulimo-J faction who have that nick- 
name because they fight in the nude." 

And finally to the New York Times, 24 January 1999, 
datelined Freetown: 

Although mass killings have occurred elsewhere in 
Africa, the rebels have distinguished themselves by 
not killing their victims, but by mutilating them 
and leaving them as living symbols of terror. . . . 
The rebels, pointing guns, forced [Mr. Jusu Njaka] 
and his neighbors under a mango tree. "Because 
there was a root on where you could put your hands 
firmly," he recalled. "Then [Mr. Junior] took a big ax 
and cut your hand off instantly. Tell you to put an- 
other one. You put it. We were fifty in number. Oh, 
I felt so bad ... I felt as if I was finishing the world. 
My eyes were dark. My blood was pumping as if 
they had opened a water tank to run. Oh, I fell 
down. I could not see my way . . ." 

What can one possibly say of such reports, except that 
avatars of Musa Wo have escaped from the narrative tra- 
dition and ravaged villages throughout the Eastern At- 
lantic war zone. 

In Fighting for the Rain Forest, Professor Paul Richards 
discards simple Malthusian explanations (a la Robert 
Kaplan in Ends of the Earth 1996) for some hard histor- 
ical and social rationales which might explain the pe- 
culiar nature and brutality of this war (Richards 1996): 



1. the dissolution of the patrimonial state, 

2. spill-over from the Liberian civil war, 

3. a disaffected rebel army of bush intellectuals and 
diamond prospectors led by an unemployed pho- 
tographer named Foday Sankoh, 

4. and finally, the Rambo factor. 

It is this last factor which should catch our attention. 
This is the gun whose smoke links Musa Wo from Mende 
oral tradition to John Rambo from Planet Hollywood. 
Let's pay heed to Professor Richards's comments on the 
Rambo factor, and the role of free-floating transnational 
imagery in creating new hero types in new circum- 
stances (Richards 1996:57-58): 

Video has had a wide impact in the forested dia- 
mond districts of Sierra Leone, and [Rambo], this lit- 
tle drama of the social exclusion of the miseducated, 
is often cited by young people as one of their favor- 
ite films, or the film they found most "educative." 
The point that strikes home about Rambo is social 
exclusion. Ejected from town by the corrupt and 
comfortable forces of law and order, with only his 
wits for protection, Rambo is on his own in the for- 
est. The result of social exclusion, the film seems to 
say, is unconstrained violence . . . Rebels in both 
Liberia and Sierra Leone were alert to the political 
potential of the Rambo message for young captives 
from the beginning. An eye-witness in Gbarnga re- 
ported five generator-powered video parlors running 
night and day to show such material to young fight- 
ers .. . all factions in Liberia and Sierra Leone have 
routinely used First Blood and similar videos to in- 
spire, to entertain, and perhaps to orient their young 
captives towards the ambush skills that are the sta- 
ple fare of this kind of low-level jungle warfare. 

I became aware of the growing power of such imported 
electronic imagery during my 1983 field trip to Sierra 
Leone. In the ten years since I had worked in Mattru, 
video parlors had been set up in nearby Bo and other 
towns throughout the country. For a few coins down a 
slot in some Lebanese owned nightclub, patrons could 
buy glimpses of their heroes in video performance: Mi- 
chael Jackson, Jose Feliciano, Eddy Grant, Bob, Rita and 
Ziggy Marley. 

There was more than the celebration of musical youth 
in their ubiquitous images which were often displayed 
in juxtaposition to those of senior power figures. One 
noted, for instance, Freetownian youth wearing T-Shirts 
stamped with the image of Samuel Doe, the Liberian 
sergeant who had recently engineered the ferocious over- 
throw of the ancient Americo-Liberian oligarchy and had 
himself embarked on a series of public outrages remi- 
niscent of Musa Wo. But those Doe T-Shirts were also 
worn by lorry drivers whose vehicles were painted with 
banners proclaiming "We love you, Pa." Siaka "Pa" Ste- 
vens, the octogenarian president, was still in power then, 
but his regime had put the bush photographer Sankoh 
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in prison, and the chaos that would cat up Sgt Doc like 
a hush rat was already fomenting in the bush. 

Videos images vs. lorry inscriptions suggested the per- 
sistence of that primal struggle between patriarchal 
power and rebellious youth which remains at the heart 
of the Musa Wo myth. Ten years later the international 
musical heroes were replaced by John Rambo. As we've 
seen, Stallone's video had become training material for 
a rebel army which took its inspiration from this cel- 
luloid version of the adolescent Avenger. Little Moses 
was re-suited with head-rag and AK-47. 

With clear analogues to the anarchic Musa Wo of oral 
tradition, Stallone's celluloid hero inspired rebellion 
against a despised and dying oligarchy. But to what end- 
Little Moses was bound by an oral tradition which con- 
tained him with dark laughter, told to boys who would 
go off to the Poro bush to become men. But who or what 
could contain or explain the John Rambo projected to 
the kidnapped armies of children in the RUF bush 
camps? There he floats freely, unconstrained by any 
known history or culture. As a signifier, Rambo might 
as well have arrived from Mars. Or from Planet Holly- 
wood, where he in fact lives with Luke Skywalker and 
Dirty Harry. 

John Rambo is a Euro-American divertissement, fed 
like candy to jaded palates (though the mayhem at Col- 
umbine High School indicates that not all American pal- 
ates may be quite so jaded). But John Rambo cannot be 
so easily consumed in Sierra Leone, where audiences 
ripped from traditional social structures have exchanged 



autochthonous images from oral tradition for video 
phantasms from unknown emporia. Little Moses they 
could make and unmake. But Rambo has materialized 
in whole cloth on tightly restricted windows to the 
world. Unhinged from oral tradition, and from the con- 
straints of social order, this video Avenger managed to 
cut quite a swath through what remained of the rain 
forest. 
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[The artist] is also a political being, constantly aware 
of the heartbreaking, passionate, or delightful things 
that happen in the world, shaping himself completely 
in their image. How could it be possible to feel no in- 
terest in other people, and with a cool indifference to 
detach yourself from the very life which they bring you 
so abundantly! No, painting is not done to decorate 
apartments. It is an instrument of war for attack and 
defense against the enemy. 
— Picasso in an interview with Simone Tery, 
March 24, 1945 



Hidden Guernica 

On January 27, 2003, just days before Colin Powell's ad- 
dress to the United Nations and his plea to support mil- 
itary action against Iraq, a prominent art work depicting 
the impact of war on civilians was veiled and hidden: 
the reproduction of Picasso's Guernica, certainly one of 
the most recognizable and most iconic anti-war mani- 
fests in 20th century art. The tapestry, at the entrance 
of the UN Security Council, was covered with a blue 
curtain to provide, as Press Secretary of the U.N., Fred 
Eckhard, said, "an appropriate background for the cam- 
eras." Clearly that was not the main reason for the cov- 
ering of Picasso's Guernica. Picasso's powerful protest 
against the inhumanity of war obviously has not lost its 
disconcerting and disturbing power, and the picture still 
seems controversial enough to be considered "inappro- 
priate" as a backdrop for Powell's speech. As the New 
York Times put it, "Mr. Powell can't very well seduce 
the world into bombing Iraq surrounded on camera by 
shrieking and mutilated women, men, children, bulls 
and horses" (NYT, February 5, 2003). 

Picasso's Guernica has been called one of modern art's 
most powerful antiwar statements. Painted for the Span- 
ish Pavilion of the 1937 World Fair, the mural gives tes- 
timony of the bombing of the Basque village of Guernica 
in northern Spain, perpetrated by Hitler's war machine, 
the elite Condor Legion, on behalf of Franco in an effort 
to break the resistance of the Spanish civil population 
against the fascist regime. The bombing lasted over three 
hours during which the city was pounded with high- 
explosive bombs that caused death and devastation. Ci- 
vilians, men, women and children were cut down as they 
ran from the crushing buildings. The city burnt for days. 
More than sixteen hundred civilians were killed or 



wounded. Picasso chose not to represent the horrors of 
the attack in realist terms. The jagged forms express the 
terror of the massacre, showing a wailing woman mourn- 
ing the death of her child that lies lifeless in her arms, 
another woman with outstretched arms, screaming chil- 
dren, a jumble of bodies lying trampled on the ground, 
haunting faces of anguish and agony and massacred an- 
imals, a bull, and an agonized horse, all dying a senseless 
death (Martin 2002). Picasso voiced his passionate op- 
position to the precepts and atrocities of war when he 
worked on this painting: "In the panel on which I am 
working, which I shall call Guernica, and in all my re- 
cent works of art, I clearly express my abhorrence of the 
military caste which has sunk Spain in an ocean of pain 
and death." (The New York Times, 19 December 1947, 
cited in Chipp 1988:160) Later, towards the end of the 
war, he is reported to have said: "I did not paint the war 
because I am not one of those artists who go looking for 
a subject like a photographer, but there is no doubt that 
the war is there in the pictures which I painted then" 
(Nash 1999:13). 



The Theme of War and Violence 

The representation of war, its heroes, and its horrors, has 
been a theme in Western art in many forms and genres. 
From the vast battle fields of Albrecht Altdorfer's The 
Battle of Alexander [1529, Alte Pinakothek, Miinchen) 
and large paintings of mythological or biblical battle 
scenes to the depictions of the horrors of the Thirty Years 
War in Jacques Callot's Miseres et Malheurs de la Guerre 
(1633) or Francisco de Goya's Disasters of War (1810 to 
1823) and Otto Dix's etchings condemning the brutal 
struggle in the trenches of World War I, artists have taken 
up the theme of war and death, of heroic struggle and of 
destruction. When a German museum recently decided, 
in reaction to the current discussion of war, to exhibit 
three famous graphic series about war by Jacques Callot, 
Francisco de Goya, and Otto Dix, the curators stated: 
"All three artists lived through the wars they depict in 
their art works. Their art bears testimony to the suffering 
and horror caused by those wars" {Callot, Goya, and Dix: 
War, Hamburger Kunsthalle, 8 December 2002-23 
March, 2003). 

Famous are the battlefield scenes in paintings of the 
Renaissance, when warfare was endemic in Europe in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth century. Patrons commis- 
sioned artists to render heroic depictions of power and 
awe to justify their wars and glorify their military 
strength and victories. But artists also responded to the 
challenges of their experience, independent of patrons or 
commissions. They depicted violence and death, siege 
and suffering. They drew pictures of the common soldier, 
of the mercenaries and of the civilian victims on the 
sidelines. 

Representative of the type of battle scenes that char- 
acterized the Renaissance art of warfare is Albrecht Alt- 
dorfer's Alexanderschlacht (The Battle of Alexander). In 
a general's overview of the battle field the canvas is filled 
with masses of tiny figures of soldiers, whose faces are 
hidden under their helmets, and forests of pikes and flags 
to convey the vast numbers of the infantry. The bodies 
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of the slain and wounded cover the blood-soaked soil in 
the foreground, with some of the bodies having the pikes 
or swords thrust through their throats and chests, scat- 
tered in front of the ongoing combat. The litter of bodies 
of the wounded and dead, with weapons scattered, on 
the background of the ongoing fight, a landscape, or a 
town that was besieged is part of a highly formalized 
vision of the violence. As part of the narrative, and some- 
times merely decorative, they are the nameless casual- 
ties of combat. Paintings such as Piero della Francesca's 
Battle of Heraclius (c. 1460, San Francesco, Arezzo) or 
Paolo Uccello's The Battle of San Romano (c. 1435, Uff- 
izi, Florence) rarely give a documentation of actual bat- 
tle. They are idealized visions of the conflicts that do 
not attempt the historically accurate rendering of the 
events. Though sometimes sanitized to the extend that 
there is not a drop of blood on the bodies of dead soldiers 
or the ground, often they are superb studies of bodies in 
motion, of energy and emotion, a demonstration of com- 
position, artistic style, and craftsmanship. Nevertheless, 
their depictions of violence and death are gripping and 
emotive (Paret 1997:19-21). 

While Italian artists of the 15th and 16th centuries 
tend to idealize war in heroic battle pieces that show 
violent conflicts on a grand scale in order to evoke awe, 
the northern Renaissance tends to depict warfare in a 
more realistic fashion, considering the political climate 
and social conditions, and paying more attention to de- 
tails of the individual soldiers'situation. Some, like Urs 
Graf, a Swiss draughtsman, book illustrator, and gold- 
smith, had themselves participated in military cam- 
paigns as Landsknechte or were mercenaries and knew 
the brutish battlefield and camp life from personal ex- 
perience. Graf's drawings and prints show mercenaries 
in bellicose poses, in extravagant fashions of ostrich 
feather hats, sleeves of tiered ribbons, slashed and di- 
vided hose, and exaggerated cod-pieces that suggest vi- 
rility but also hint at the sexual violence often perpe- 
trated by mercenaries. Though attracted by the free and 
dangerous lifestyle of the Landsknechte, Graf is acutely 
aware of the dangers of this unruly life of adventure and 
booty of the mercenaries and those who associated with 
them. He shows the fate of a murdered and hanged sol- 
dier, robbed of his life and possessions, in juxtaposition 
to a camp-follower symbolizing the squandering of 
earned or looted riches through gambling and prostitu- 
tion. In a shocking drawing, he also presents A Casualty 
of War (is 14, Basel, Kunstmuseum, Kupferstichkabi- 
nett), a young woman with a wooden leg, no arms and 
a mutilated breast, horrifically abused by marauding sol- 
diers. Most likely, she was a sutler or camp follower who 
was brutally taken advantage of (Hale 1990:34). Grossly 
underpaid soldiers were often silently allowed to plunder 
and rape in return for their loyalty in the battle. Many 
battle scenes and depictions of sieges show monstrous 
scenes of war violence against the population. (Rogg 
2002:126) They are a reminder of who actually paid and 
pays the price for defeat or victory. 

The depiction of unspeakable violence against the in- 
nocent targets and victims of violence is the theme of 



an early painting by Rubens, though it does not show a 
battle scene or siege. Instead Rubens follows a tradition 
to which also Breughel's Slaughtering of the Innocent 
(1565, Vienna) belongs by turning to the biblical story of 
the Massacre of the Innocent and painting a visceral 
scene of bloody and horrifying violence. The recently 
rediscovered painting by Rubens (c. 161 1, National Gal- 
lery, London) depicts one of the most brutal biblical 
scenes when King Herod ordered all boys under the age 
of two to be killed to prevent the coming of the Messiah.' 
The scene painted by Rubens might have alluded to ac- 
tual war violence, perhaps to the Sack of Antwerp in 
1 576 when in one of the most notorious atrocities of the 
century mutinous troops in the Spanish service de- 
stroyed 600 houses and killed 8,000 people. Broadsheets 
with woodcuts later disseminated images of the attacks. 
Ruben's painting is a visceral scene of sheer violence and 
despair: a mother grabbing a soldier's swords with her 
bare hands, one raging soldier snatching a child from his 
mother's arm, flinging him up in the air and about to 
smash the boy to the ground; murdered children every- 
where on the ground, their tiny bodies twisted. As much 
as it expresses rage in the faces and movements, the 
painting is raging against the violence it presents. 

The topic of war and violence concerned Rubens 
throughout his career. He was sent to London as an of- 
ficial negotiator in 1629 to secure peace between Spain 
and Britain. While in London, he painted an allegory of 
war and peace Minerva Protects Pax from Mars ( 1 929-30, 
National Gallery, London) as a gift for Charles I, pleading 
for peace as a condition of prosperity and progress. Ten 
years later, a painting called The Horrors of War (An 
Allegory showing the Effects of War) (after 1638, Na- 
tional Gallery, London) was commissioned by the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. Rubens described it in a letter that he 
sent along with the painting explaining the meaning of 
the allegories (Rubens to Justus Sustermans, March 1 1 
1639, cited in Paret 1997:44): 

But that grief-stricken woman, clothed in black, 
with torn veil and robbed of all her jewels and her 
adornments, is unfortunate Europe, victim for so 
many years now of plunder, outrage, and misery, of 
which everyone is so fully aware that it is not nec- 
essary to go into detail. 

Picasso's Guernica has been seen as a mirror image of 
Ruben's allegorical painting (Tankard 1984:21). 



1. Matthew 2:16-18: When Herod saw how the astrologers had 
tricked him he fell into a passion, and gave orders for the massacre 
of all children in Bethlehem and its neighborhood, of the age of two 
years and younger, which was the time he had been given by the 
astrologers. So the words spoken through the prophet Jeremiah were 
fulfilled: A voice was heard in Rama, wailing and loudly lamenting; 
it was Rachel weeping for her children, and refusing all consolation, 
because they were no more. 
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The Disasters of War 

Some artists turned their attention to the carnage among 
the innocent civilians committed by lawless mercenary 
soldiers who roamed the countryside looting, plundering, 
and out of bound after their assignment ended. Vivid 
scenes of cruel abuse of the civilian population by law- 
less soldiers and mercenaries can be found in renderings 
of the atrocities during the Thirty Years' War. Illustrating 
the widespread devastation that he witnessed when his 
native town of Nancy in Lorraine was overrun in 1633 
and became the scene of skirmishes between French and 
German forces, Jacques Callot created a series of prints 
called The Miseries of War (Russell and Blanchard 1975: 
250-262,- Sadoul 1969:286-308). Callot captures all as- 
pects of human cruelty and folly in graphic detail, in- 
cluding the vagaries of soldiers on the highway, the 
destruction of houses and a monastery and pillaging of 
a small village by troops. The engraved plates show sol- 
diers plundering, and peasants defending and avenging 
themselves with knives and bare hands. The scenes of 
the slaughter and torture of civilians and enemies are 
atrocious: Soldiers take prisoners, and execute them bar- 
barously by hanging, shooting, and burning (Russell and 
Blanchard 1975:261). 

Callot's prints were a source for Francisco de Goya's 
art nearly two hundred years later. The Disasters of War 
[Los Desastres de la Guerra) was the title of a series of 
engravings that Goya made between 1808 and 181 5 in 
response to Napoleon's invasion of Spain and the vicious 
guerrilla war that it unleashed after the defeat of the 
Spanish monarchy. The engravings were published only 
in 1863, thirty-five years after the artist's death. Soldiers 
with bayonets attack unarmed civilians, men with 
swords, axes and knives slaughter defenseless victims 
who are already on the ground (Ferrari 1952, No. 39), 
women try to defend themselves with stones and pikes 
(Ferrari 1952, No. 5), a soldier who is about to rape a 
young woman is stabbed from behind by an old woman. 
Goya does not idealize a heroic fight; he rather paints 
the picture of a ruthless, lawless massacre and butch- 
ering. One monstrous scene where soldiers try to cut a 
man's leg off is eerily (Ferrari 1952, No. 33) similar of 
the maiming committed in the Sierra Leonean war as it 
is depicted in Marco Conteh's Doomsday (plate 31). 

Goya's etchings show the pandemonic dark side of 
war, the overwhelming scope of suffering and pain, and 
the artist's disgust for the scale of senseless violence. In 
sharp contrasts, drawn mostly in black and white, the 
engravings sketch scenes from the hell of revolt and civil 
war in which civilians rise against the occupants and the 
revolt is brutally crushed. The powerless anger that is 
fuelled by the crass humiliation of the defeat turns the 
victims against the soldiers in utter fury. The line be- 
tween self-defense and aggression is easily crossed. Face- 
less, anonymous perpetrators of violence are found on 
both sides, with little distinction between aggressor and 
victim. The victims lose their innocence and humanity 
when they are infected by the blood thirst of the slaugh- 



tering. The faceless and mechanical forces of war itself 
turn suffering victims into violent agents. Goya's hellish 
pictures foreshadow the inhumanity of the atrocious 
wars of the 20th century. 



Disillusion and Trauma 

Like Otto Dix and other German artists who had no 
illusions about the unheroic and grueling grind of the 
war in the trenches, despite the romantic idealism or 
patriotism of the majority of the German public, George 
Grosz painted the horrors of World War I. George Grosz 
who suffered from depression, nervous disorders and hal- 
lucinations, shell-shocked as a direct result of the war 
action he was involved in during World War I, was in- 
terned and declared unfit for service (Lewis 199 1 123). The 
painting Explosion from 19 17 (Museum of Modern Art, 
New York) seems to deal with the trauma of his war 
experience. It is as an allegory of the destruction he wit- 
nessed: The fury of the fire after the bombardment of a 
city is a symbol for the craze of the war and fury that 
had taken hold of Europe in 1917. In his later works he 
illustrated the disillusionment and shock in the after- 
math of World War I depicting victims of the catastrophe 
of the war, the disabled, crippled, and mutilated 
(Schneede 1985:78-79). Deeply pessimistic and con- 
vinced of the principal amorality of mankind, his paint- 
ings represented a world falling apart (Schneede 1985: 
132). 

In a series of 50 etchings entitled Der Krieg (The War) 
that was published in 1924 (Jochimsen 1999), ten years 
after the beginning of World War I, the German painter 
Otto Dix gave brutally honest statements of war's grue- 
some and unheroic realities. He shows all the devasta- 
tion and appalling misery of the battlefield and in the 
trenches of World War I where faces in gas masks mor- 
phed into skulls (Karsch 1970:95). In his Dance of Death 
Anno 17 (Karsch 1970:98) a scene of combat is trans- 
formed into a bizarre and chaotic choreography of fight- 
ing bodies. One year earlier, Dix had exhibited his paint- 
ing Der Schiitzengraben (The Trenches) a gruesome 
calvary of decomposing corpses and body parts. It caused 
a scandal among art critics who called it monstrous and 
a disgrace, but the ordinary population flocked to see it. 
In 1937 the painting was confiscated by the Nazi au- 
thorities who destroyed it in 1939, the year of the be- 
ginning of World War II. In 1932 Dix painted a triptych 
with the same title Der Krieg (The War) depicting a scene 
of carnage and despair in a shattered and smoldering vil- 
lage with decomposing corpses and body parts strewn in 
the mud. After Hitler came into power, this painting was 
removed from the museum and presumably destroyed. 
Dix's art was considered "entartet" or degenerate,- he was 
fired from his teaching job and forced into exile. His 
cruelly honest and unheroicly pessimistic pictures that 
showed the destructive and nihilistic face of war were 
scorned by the Nazis and considered unpatriotic 
(McGreevy 2001). Dix (1981:15) said about his work: 
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I studied the war thoroughly. You have to represent 
war in realistic terms in order to he understood. The 
artist works so that the others see how something 
like that really was. I focused on showing the cruel 
consequences of war. I think that nohody else has 
seen the reality of this war like I have, the depriva- 
tion, the wounds, the suffering. I chose to give the 
truthful report of this war: I wanted to show the rav- 
aged earth, the corpses, the wounds. 

Kathe Kollwitz, a German artist famous for her stark 
woodcuts and charcoal drawings of mourning widows 
and harrowing images of emaciated mothers who cannot 
feed their hungry children or blind war veterans holding 
out a hand to beg for food or a little money (Berswordt- 
Wallrabe 1997:101 ) wrote about her series of seven wood- 
cuts Der Krieg (The War) (1922-23) (cited in Berswordt- 
Wallrabe 1997:88; my translation): 

I always tried to capture the war artistically, but I 
could never quite grasp it. Now I have finally fin- 
ished a series of woodcuts, which express to some 
degree what I want to say. The series comprises 
seven woodcuts that are supposed to say to the peo- 
ple: This is how it was — that is the burden we all 
shouldered during those unspeakably hard years. 

The woodcuts portray the victims of war: volunteers, 
parents, widows, mothers, the people. Erich Maria Re- 
marque said about his novel hn Westen nichts Neues 
that the book neither attempted to be an accusation nor 
a confession but merely a report about a generation that 
was destroyed by the war, although it escaped its gre- 
nades (Remarque 1929:6). Although none of the artworks 
by Kollwitz, Dix, Grosz and countless others could pre- 
vent the war that was already on the horizon, the forces 
in power nevertheless felt threatened by their protest 
against war and their documentations of the destruction 
and suffering. But even persecution and bans could not 
silence the artists who felt passionately about their re- 
sponsibility to expose the cynicism, greed and lies. 



The Crisis of Representation 

Picasso's Guernica remains the artwork that is most em- 
blematic of the atrocities committed by the fascists in 
the 1930s and 1940s. The horrors of the holocaust have 
eluded attempts to describe, portray, and capture the ex- 
tent and totality of the atrocities of genocide. It has often 
been claimed that even art and poetry must fail to ex- 
press and represent the suffering and sorrows adequately. 
Some artists have tried to return to realistic documen- 
tation, others have turned to symbolic and allegorical 
representation. Anselm Kiefer, born at the end of World 
War II, for example, explores the haunting horrors of the 
war and the holocaust in his esoteric mixed-media paint- 
ings and installations through themes from history, lit- 
erature, and mythology. In his Seraphim (1983-84, Sol- 
omon R. Guggenheim Museum) he does not shy away 
from using fire to create the surface, alluding to the belief 



in the purifying and redemptive powers of fire and to the 
sacrificial burnings that are referred to in Latin as "ho- 
locaust. " Other artists make the failure of representation 
the topic of their art by displaying the void and thus 
drawing attention to the crisis. Jochen Gerz's monument 
against fascism Mahnmal gegen Faschismus (with Es- 
ther Shalev-Gerz, Hamburg-Harburg, 1986-93; Konneke 
1994) for the victims of the holocaust disappears into the 
ground with every new layer of inscriptions and slowly 
disappears from sight. Daniel Libeskind's design for the 
Jewish Museum in Berlin is marked by gaps and voids, 
dead ends, and corridors that lead into claustrophobic 
spaces formed by enclosing walls. This symbolism points 
out the ineffability of the horrors as an inherent problem 
and renders the crisis of representation visible where tra- 
ditional means of representation have failed. 

Against the claim that the horrific experiences are in- 
expressible and indescribable, artists have felt the need 
to work through their memories and emotions by re- 
peating the very incidents that caused their trauma in 
the images that they create. While the trauma and its 
memory violently disrupt the stability of one's identity, 
the traumatized self re-establishes itself as a witness, as 
a testifier, as a survivor, as a narrator of the story that 
haunts the memory. The nightmarish scraps and flashes 
of memory, shocking, disturbing, and disruptive at first, 
begin to form a structure, usually the form of a narrative 
that eventually allows analysis of the experience. 

Eric Fischl, the artist whose controversial sculpture 
Tumbling Woman commemorates the victims of Sep- 
tember 1 1 at Rockefeller Center, commented on the role 
of art: "This is what a culture looks to art for, to put 
image, or voice, or context to a way of rethinking, re- 
seeing, re-experiencing" (The New York Times Maga- 
zine, 27 October, 2002:15). The artist has a role of wit- 
nessing the terror and helping the healing process 
through artistic expression. We seem to need symbolic 
expressions to help us understand, and deal with the 
complex nature of events so horrific that reason and emo- 
tions fail to grasp their magnitude. To the intellect, many 
aspects of these experiences are unfathomable, and yet, 
to keep our humanity, we need to understand them. We 
need to work through the experiences, and we need to 
grasp how something so horrific could happen, how fel- 
low human beings could commit such atrocities. Most 
of all, we need to find expressions that keep the memory 
of the victims, celebrate their dignity, and remind us not 
to forget them. Where words and explanations fail, we 
look for images. 

This is also the case with Sierra Leonean artists re- 
sponding to the terrors of an atrocious civil war that 
disrupted the country for over ten years. They give a 
chilling account of the horrors of war and warfare, of the 
terror that was endured by civilian victims, of violence 
and destruction. And many of these pictures bear an un- 
canny resemblance to the scenes of war and violence that 
we see in the works of Callot, Goya, Dix, and others. 
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Traumatic Realism 

The examples of artworks from the Sierra Leone Civil 
War in this exhibition try to capture the scenes of de- 
struction, murder, mutilation and terror. The artists are 
using simple means and media, for example watcrcolors 
and acrylic paint on cheap paper or wood, where proper 
canvas is scarce and expensive, in the style of barbershop 
signs, murals or other traditional art forms such as gara, 
the traditional form of tie-dye, or wax batik. They depict 
the long lines of refugees, mostly women with their chil- 
dren strapped to their backs, leaving the villages and 
cities that have been raided and destroyed and are con- 
trolled by rebels, trying to carry whatever they are able 
to carry in large bulks on their heads. They show scenes 
of brutal maiming and mutilation, the trademark of the 
rebel wars in Sierra Leone and neighboring Liberia. We 
see UN and government soldiers in camouflage, rebel 
soldiers with wild hairstyles, hats and bandannas, wield- 
ing machetes and hatchets, arms dealers who smuggle 
guns across the borders from Guinea and Liberia. We see 
civilian victims, women that are raped people, even chil- 
dren, with cut limbs, walking on crutches, weeping 
faces, maimed corpses and body parts strewn on the 
ground, white bones and skulls, fires destroying huts and 
houses. We see large diamonds and guns, symbolizing 
the weapon trade in exchange for black market dia- 
monds, suggesting that the greed and the struggle for 
control over the rich natural resources of Sierra Leone 
fueled this vicious civil war. 

Most shocking are the blatant and stark, almost de- 
tached depictions of cruel murders of pregnant women 
whose unborn are cut from their mothers' wombs and 
pierced on knives like trophies. Or depictions of rapes, 
committed in public and even in front of the powerless 
parents or husbands who are forced at gunpoint to watch 
the assault as a deliberate humiliation and degradation. 
And the mutilations, the cutting of limbs with machetes, 
leaving the victims, some even little children to bleed 
to death or to survive dismembered. Massacres fill the 
streets with litters of corpses, body parts, in a violent 
chaos. Numerous assaults are committed simulta- 
neously in savage attacks. Houses, cars, buses are set on 
fire, with screaming people trapped inside, left to be 
burnt alive. 

In a society where a vast majority of the population 
was affected by such atrocities and many suffer from 
frequent nightmares, memory flashes and depression re- 
sulting from the experience of displacement, the threat 
of the loss of life to an extent that deserves the diagnosis 
of Posttraumatic Stress Disorder, the traumatic experi- 
ence becomes "normal" because everyone is suffering 
from it. This collective trauma calls for collective heal- 
ing and therapy in response to the nightmarish memories 
that continue to haunt them. The way that multiple 
scenes and stories explode on the canvas mirrors the way 
that the violent impressions left on the mind by a trau- 
matic experience erupt in memory flashbacks and 
shocks. While the pictures could be shocking to the au- 



dience at home and abroad, they might have also a ca- 
thartic and therapeutic effect. The rawness of the pic- 
tures in this exhibition might rip open the wounds again, 
but perhaps this is the first step towards healing. Healing 
the trauma begins with telling the story, expressing the 
evil and banning it by naming it. 

These paintings form the collective traumatic memory 
of the Sierra Leonean society of the last ten years. They 
are not commissioned; they serve no political agenda, 
and are not intended to evoke the compassion of the 
Western audience in order to solicit help and donations. 
They were not painted for a foreign audience, but rather 
as the artists' response to the cruelty and carnage that 
the country witnessed in the ten years of civil war while 
the rest of the world, for the most part, did not care 
enough to intervene. But these are images that we cannot 
ignore. They evoke strong reactions; they shock in their 
explicit documentation of unspeakable violence and cru- 
elty. Painting these haunting scenes may have been a 
therapeutic exercise for the artists and the way some 
artists chose to try to cope with the atrocities that they 
had seen and experienced, but they also bear witness to 
the world. 

Much like artists in the tradition of Callot, Goya, Pi- 
casso and others, the artists presented in this exhibition 
see the role of art as a responsibility to bear witness and 
speak for the victims who have no voice or have been 
violently silenced in campaigns such as Operation No 
Living Thing. They attempt to help healing the trauma 
by telling the stories and bringing together the scattered 
flashes of memory into a narrative that gives meaning 
to it all. By creating images and symbols that can be 
shared to form a collective memory, they shape not only 
the collective memory of a community or nation, but 
also, by sharing the experience and the images of it, the 
collective memory of the global community. 
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Between January and April 1993, dozens of young artists 
covered vast swaths of the public walls of Sierra Leone's 
major cities with revolutionary, patriotic images of cul- 
tural symbols and heroes past and present, depicting a 
very different vision of the country from that which ap- 
pears in the post-war artwork featured in this catalogue. 
Underemployed and largely undereducated, the young 
urban men who initiated this arts movement were, first 
and foremost, celebrating the military coup carried out 
eight months earlier against Joseph Momoh's regime by 
Valentine Strasser, Solomon A. J. Musa, and a small 
group of fellow junior army officers. Under the banner 
of their newly formed National Provisional Ruling Coun- 
cil, these new military rulers were men in their twenties 
and were widely viewed by the young urban civilian men 
at the forefront of the arts campaign as representing the 
youths' social needs and cultural values. The military 
takeover resonated deeply because it signified the po- 
tential for radically transforming a social and political 
structure that had for decades marginalized urban male 
youth and allowed for their manipulation by governing 
elites. The hopes and expectations for the NPRC and the 
goals of the public arts movement were no less bound 
up in anxieties produced by the escalating and increas- 
ingly brutal civil insurgency headed by Corporal Foday 
Sankoh and his Revolutionary United Front/Sierra Leone 
guerilla forces. Interpreting the NPRC military takeover 
as a sign of imminent revolutionary social transforma- 
tion that would bring cessation of the war, the young 
artists seized the opportunity to use the medium of pub- 
lic art — one of the few available to them — to evaluate 
the past and present violence of the nation-state and to 
assert their individual and collective visions for a Uto- 
pian future. 

Organized into neighborhood associations, the youth 
were the primary agents in shaping and producing the 
portraits and murals that adorned the city's public walls. 
The boys and young men who formed these groups came 
primarily from impoverished backgrounds and enjoyed 
few prospects for work in the formal economy.' Reduced 

1. The public face of the youth organizations formed at the time 
of the coup was, according to all available evidence, uniquely male. 



to the most menial and transient of physical labor and 
quite often to petty crime and paid thuggery, Sierra Le- 
one's young urban men had long banded together in var- 
ious types of social organizations for mutual support, 
economic opportunity, and cultural expression in the 
form of masquerades, lanterns, and music. 2 With names 
like "Texas," "Red Indians," and "Terminator," these 
urban groups displayed cultural values that esteemed in- 
ter-group competition, youthful rebelliousness, low-in- 
tensity violence, and, importantly, a cosmopolitanism 
informed by a voracious consumption of global media 
(Nunley 1987:86). Because of the criminal activities and 
occasional skirmishes carried out by these groups, they 
generally found themselves ostracized by the larger com- 
munity. As a result, they also cloaked their cultural val- 
ues in the mantle of countercultural oppositionality. The 
organizations that formed after the NPRC coup drew on 
these existing patterns of urban social formation and, in 
many cases, merely gave new, revolutionary names to 
otherwise unaltered associations. Captain Strasser and 
many of the other upper-level NPRC officials had been 
a part of this male youth community before entering the 
military, and they rewarded the youth for their support 
by establishing the National Social Mobilization Secre- 
tariat to coordinate the arts activities (Opala 1994:4). 
Viewing the NPRC military coup as a sign that their 
urban youth values had triumphed after decades of ma- 
nipulation by the hegemonic elite, the youth took their 
paintbrushes to the long-neglected urban landscape to 
assert their voices as a political constituency and, with 
the elevation of heroes like Bai Bureh, Sengbe Pieh, Mil- 
ton Margai, Thomas Sankara, Bob Marley, and Nelson 
Mandela declared their values to be the nation's. 

My goal for this essay is not to replicate the broad 
overview of the 1993 arts campaign that Joseph Opala 
offers in his highly informative work on the movement, 
Ecstatic Renovation (1994). Rather, it is to address how 
male youth artists in Freetown deployed one particular 
image, that of the 1839 Amistad slave rebellion leader 
Sengbe Pieh, to signal their preoccupation with issues of 
tyranny, violence, youth culture, and Sierra Leone's place 
in the world. By doing so, I intend to highlight an earlier 
but very different visual engagement with the war and 
the preoccupations it engendered about violence and na- 
tional belonging that shape the postwar visual culture 
presented in this catalogue. Moreover, my focus here on 
the public portraits of the Amistad revolt leader Sengbe 
Pieh aims to provide a visual context for how this new 
postwar artwork signals an important shift from and, 
simultaneously, a revisualization of the same concerns 
that structured the visual arts of the recent past. 

The Amistad slave revolt gained tremendous currency 
in "influencing and revitalizing nation-building and col- 
lective identity" (Osagie iooo:xvi) in the 1 980s as a result 
of publications by Opala (1994) and Abraham (1978: 



As with the masquerade and lantern societies upon which most of 
the youth organizations were based, young women and girls per- 
formed critical behind-the-scenes organizational tasks that went 
largely unrecognized as the men painted and handled public- 
relations. 

2. Lanterns in the Sierra Leone context refer to floats that are pa- 
raded during the festival marking the end of Ramadan (Nunley 
1985:45-48, 97). 
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22- 30; 1987) as well as Fourah Bay College campus per- 
formances of an Amistad skit by Raymond de Souza 
George's drama class at the Institute of African Studies 
(Chris Corcoran, email to the author, 2 February 2005) 
and Freetong Players' lauded drama Amistad Kata-Kata 
(Haffner 1988). (Freetong Player's director, Charlie Haff- 
ner, was a member of the Institute's class.) The revolt 
took place off the Cuban coast and involved over fifty 
recently enslaved Africans from what is now the Sierra 
Leonean nation-state. Successful in taking control of the 
ship, the victorious mutineers, unfortunately, were un- 
schooled in navigation and were thus forced to rely on 
the Spanish plantation owners aboard the Amistad to 
sail the ship east toward the West African coast. De- 
ceived by these men, the Amistad mutineers meandered 
up the U.S. coast until they were eventually captured off 
the coast of Long Island and jailed in Connecticut on 
piracy and murder charges. The story does not end there, 
however. With the help of prominent and wealthy an- 
tislavery abolitionists like Lewis Tappan, Sengbe Pieh, 
known in the U.S. as Joseph Cinque, and his fellow Af- 
ricans pushed their legal case all the way to the U.S. 
Supreme Court where, with the help of former president 
John Quincy Adams, they finally gained the freedom and 
right to return home that they originally claimed aboard 
the Amistad a year and a half earlier.' With its narrative 
of youthful vigor, international adventure, and triumph 
over seemingly omnipotent oppression, Sengbe Pieh's 
slave revolt spoke deeply to the boys and young men 
who formed the social groups that organized the arts 
campaign. 

Sengbe Pieh's prominence in this 1993 art movement, 
I argue, reveals a complex engagement on the part of the 
young artists with the problems of the violence of both 
nation-state-based subjectivity and transnational mo- 
dernity in postcolonial Africa. The youth regularly 
linked the Amistad revolt leader visually to Captain Val- 
entine Strasser, head of state in the NPRC military gov- 
ernment, thus framing the toppling of Joseph Momoh's 
APC regime and the political-military reorganization of 
the nation-state in the morally justified cloak of Sengbe 
Pieh's nineteenth-century slave rebellion. Yet, for as 
much as the youths defined Sengbe Pieh as a Sierra Leo- 
nean warrior hero capable of ending tyranny, fascination 
with him resided at least as much in his status as a hero 
of an American-centered black Atlantic history. Thus, I 
argue, Sengbe Pieh's elevation in the youth pantheon 
suggests that youth artists were struggling to link Sierra 
Leone's internal conflicts with the RUF/SL at least in 
part to the political and economic stratifications of late- 
twentieth-century globalization, which, in Sierra Leone, 
has been focused as firmly on the diamond mining in- 
dustry as both the RUF/SL and the government were 
during the recent war. Therefore, by drawing on Sengbe 
Pieh's resistance to an earlier mode of global capitalism, 
which is to say the transatlantic slave trade, Sierra Le- 
one's young artists sought to expose the inequities and 

J. For more on this revolt see Osagie (2000I, Jones 1 1987 1, and Owens 
|I997). 



modes of exploitation that undergird the Sierra Leonean 
nation-state in the context of economic and cultural 
globalization. Attention to this transnational hero thus 
opened a space for imagining how to create a morally 
legitimate and politically Utopian foundation for vio- 
lently resisting the hegemonic racial and regional strat- 
ifications produced under global capitalism — represented 
in such individuals as former president Joseph Momoh 
and RUF/SL mastermind Foday Sankoh. 



The majority of the portraits painted across Freetown 
were, in many cases, already familiar to the viewing pub- 
lic. And because individual youth organizations took re- 
sponsibility for the artwork in neighborhoods under their 
purview, many of these iconic images were repeated doz- 
ens of times throughout a single city. One of the most 
common sources for imagery was the book Sierra Leo- 
nean Heroes, produced, ironically, by Joseph Momoh's 
presidential office in 1987 and, in an extended edition, 
in 1988. Despite the book's blatant aggrandizement of 
Momoh's less-than-upstanding APC political party, it 
was the first attempt since the 1961 publication Eminent 
Sierra Leoneans (In the Nineteenth Century) to collect 
the biographies of influential Sierra Leoneans into a sin- 
gle, accessible publication, and, as such, gained a wide 
audience. Alongside a brief biographical sketch each en- 
try includes a portrait of the individual featured and it 
was this collection of images that featured most prom- 
inently in the arts campaign. Thus, representations of 
figures as iconic as Bai Bureh and Madam Yoko appeared 
alongside less recognizable individuals as Kisimi Kamara 
and Kai Londo. But few artists were content to replicate 
these images unaltered. Through subtle and not so subtle 
revisions to the originals, Sierra Leone's young painters 
articulated a political commentary about the use value 
of the nation's past for its political present and future. 
No image, perhaps, underwent more politically revealing 
modification than Sengbe Pieh's. 

Sierra Leonean Heroes introduced its readership to the 
white American abolitionist Nathaniel Jocelyn's 1839 
portrait of Sengbe Pieh (fig. 1); it was this image that the 
country's young artists reproduced in a proliferation of 
forms in their public art movement. In the way that 
popular Sierra Leonean iconography about the nine- 
teenth-century anti-colonial resistance fighter Bai Bureh 
has remained faithful to the primary compositional el- 
ements of the unflattering portrait made of him by his 
British captors even while radically resignifying the po- 
litical content of the image, the iconic elements of Jo- 
celyn's original were preserved, as artist Josee Lahai ar- 
gues, to ensure his recognizability by as large a audience 
as possible (Lahai 2000). Yet, as with the Bai Bureh icon, 
the young artists were not shy about transforming in- 
dividual features of the nineteenth-century portrait 
when they felt their revisions could produce new polit- 
ical meanings relevant to their post-coup and anti-war 
goals. Among the most common transformations to the 
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Fig. 1. Nathaniel Jocelyn, Cinque, c. 1840. Oil on 
canvas. Courtesy of the New Haven Colonial 
Historical Society. © New Haven Colonial Historical 
Society. 

original included the replacement of a white neo-clas- 
sical toga Sengbe wears in Jocelyn's with the blue and 
white striped country cloth of his indigenous Mende eth- 
nic region and the substitution of the bamboo cane he 
holds in the original with either a chiefly walking stick 
or a stylized spear. For artist Josee Lahai, for example, 
these changes were crucial because of his fear that Jo- 
celyn's portrait made Sengbe Pieh look too "Ghanaian," 
which is to say too foreign, but also to visually code 
Sengbe Pieh's heroic accomplishments in a manner leg- 
ible for a Sierra Leonean audience that lacked the literacy 
skills to read either Sierra Leonean Heroes or the bio- 
graphical sketch he placed under his portrait. See fig. 2. 
In an interview with the author in20oo, Lahai states, 

Why I [made these changes) was a warrior from 
what I know and from what old people have told 
me, a warrior is very energetic [majestic?] as we all 
know but it is like the most respectable man in that 
land, ok, a walking stick is associated with respect, 
country cloth is associated with respect. 

For painters like Lahai, recloaking Sengbe Pieh in the 
chiefly garments of his natal land helps underscore Sierra 
Leone's insertion into the global geo-political and eco- 
nomic terrain of both the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. Marked with the visual signifiers of Mende eth- 
nicity and, by extension, Sierra Leonean national 
identity, the generic African opponent to Euro-American 
slavery of Jocelyn's imagination is recast with a distinct 
national character. Sierra Leone, embodied by Sengbe 



Pieh, emerges thus both as victim of a racialized eco- 
nomic globalization and a source of vigorous resistance 
to its oppressive inequities. In discussing why he found 
the Amistad revolt so resonant and relevant to the his- 
torical moment in which the art movement emerged, 
Lahai returns again and again to the crises of late-twen- 
tieth-century globalization and to the relationship of se- 
vere inequality between the U.S. as a major global power 
and Sierra Leone, its impoverished cousin. When asked 
to elaborate, Lahai offered this fascinating response 
about globalization, the United States, and Sengbe Pieh's 
relevance to discussions about these issues in an inter- 
view with the author in 2000: 

First of all, young Sierra Leoneans, most of us are 
ambitious. We are thinking you go to school, come 
to the United States, because the United States is 
like really the heaven where you come, educate 
yourself, and go back to Sierra Leone, get a good job, 
you know have your family, live well. So, now when 
we thought about Sengbe Pieh and the connection to 
the United States, we thought other Sierra Leoneans 
have come to the United States and have survived 
and succeeded. Sengbe Pieh was one of those, came 
to a country like this where he doesn't even know 




Fig. 2. Joseph Lahai, Sengbe Pieh, 1993. Paint on ce- 
ment, Bishop Johnson School, Freetown. Photograph 
by E. A. O'Neill. Courtesy of the Sierra Leone Adult 
Education Association. 
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any law and he still, with the help of other people, 
survived and succeeded. So we youngsters thought 
the connection between Sierra Leone and the United 
States, ... we thought having this connection was a 
great thing that one day Sierra Leoneans would have 
easy access to the United States like the United 
States people have easy access to Sierra Leone. So it 
was more of showing there was some background, 
some connection with the United States, ... we 
thought if we have people who have come to the 
United States and lived here and worked here in the 
United States and survived and do it young, then 
any other Sierra Leonean could do it. So it was more 
like a morale booster for young Sierra Leoneans. 

The implications of fosee Lahai's statements are fas- 
cinatingly complicated for all they reveal about desire, 
social status, and the stratifications of power and dom- 
inance, but two points demand emphasis. First, for all 
of the privilege that Lahai believes Sierra Leoneans can 
accrue in the United States, the lopsided global political 
and economic relationship between the two states is sug- 
gested to severely discriminate against Lahai's national 
and African compatriots. His repeated insistence that 
success in the United States amounts to "survival" be- 
lies his description of the country as "a heaven" for Sierra 
Leoneans. Likewise, his reference to the limited access 
that Sierra Leoneans have to entering the U.S. in relation 
to Americans' open access to Sierra Leone underscores 
his recognition of the relations of dominance that dis- 
advantage Africans economically and politically. Sengbe 
Pieh, who refused to submit to an earlier manifestation 
of global economic exploitation, then, comes to sym- 
bolize the possibility of subverting America's authority 
and coming away the more powerful for it. 

Second, in a striking manner, Lahai frames the modern 
condition of postcolonial national citizenship in Sierra 
Leone as one in which physical presence within the geo- 
graphical boundaries of the nation-state, which was so 
important to the independence-era developmentalist 
narratives of postcolonial nation-building and to con- 
ceptions of liberal citizenship more generally, is replaced 
by a citizenship of extended transnational migration. Im- 
plicit in Lahai's declaration that young Sierra Leoneans 
see their best chances for individual betterment in an 
economic sojourn to the U.S. is a sense that the long- 
term success of nation itself requires the migration of 
its most able bodied. Given the general patriotic fervor 
of the arts movement as a whole, Lahai's redefinition of 
the very concept of citizenship in a way that deem- 
phasizes the nation-state might appear almost profane. 
Yet, Lahai's remarks are in keeping with postcolonial 
political theory, which argues that the national citizen- 
subject of Enlightenment political thought has only ever 
had marginal presence in those nation-states that 
emerged out of Europe's former colonies in Africa, India, 
the Middle East and elsewhere. In highlighting the his- 
torical newness and foreignness of national citizen-sub- 
jectivity in postcolonial Africa, Kwame Anthony Appiah 
(1992:162! perhaps puts it best when he observes, 



If the history of metropolitan Europe in the last cen- 
tury and a half has been a struggle to establish state- 
hood for nationalities, Europe left Africa at inde- 
pendence with states looking for nations. 

Lahai's transnational national citizenship model serves 
as an important reminder that to a large extent postco- 
lonial citizenship is, by the historical determinants to 
which Appiah alludes and economic necessity, global in 
its essence. 4 What is not clear in Lahai's remarks or his 
paintings is whether such a notion of transnational cit- 
izenship will adversely impact Sierra Leone's long-term 
national interests or, alternately, whether it holds the 
promise of a uniquely postcolonial citizenship, akin to 
cosmopolitanism, that would prevent African nation- 
states from falling prey to the national absolutism of Idi 
Amin's Uganda or of twentieth-century Europe. What is 
clear is that Sengbe Pieh embodies the potential for the 
transnational Sierra Leonean's successful survival in 
cris-crossing the Atlantic. 

For Lahai and others, the challenges of globalization 
signified so evocatively in the Amistad slave revolt re- 
sided not exclusively, however, in the ability of Sengbe 
Pieh's narrative to address contemporary inequalities be- 
tween the U.S. and Sierra Leone. Rather, as their artwork 
and commentary attests, Sengbe Pieh's Amistad slave 
revolt opened channels for addressing and resisting the 
devastating intersection of the global diamond trade and 
the tyrannical exploitation of the country's poor by its 
own political, economic, and military leaders, not least 
of which was Foday Sankoh, the widely reviled leader of 
the Revolutionary United Front/Sierra Leone and mas- 
termind behind the country's decade-long rebel war. By 
evoking the transnational underpinnings of Sankoh's 
military campaign — his obsessive drive to commandeer 
Sierra Leone's international diamond trading and his 
partnership with Liberia's own military headman 
Charles Taylor— much of this artwork locates the coun- 
try's experience of tyranny in a complex matrix of local 
and glohal hegemonies. 5 

The clearest example of how Sengbe Pieh is made to 
confront this devastating matrix is found in Amadu Tar- 
awalie's painting Sengbe Pieh and ECOMOG (fig. 3) 
which incorporates veiled visual allusions to Foday San- 
koh, Charles Taylor, and the diamond trading network 
that linked the two. A member of the Jones Star Youths 
Organization and painting under the name "Degool," 
Tarawalie juxtaposes a portrait of a Mende-country- 
cloth-clad Sengbe Pieh holding spear in his hands and 

4. Lahai's description of transnational migration evokes the notion 
of "flexible citizenship" articulated in recent scholarship on Asian 
migration around and across the Pacific. Flexible citizenship, ac- 
cording to Aihwa Ong, refers "especially to the strategies and effects 
of mobile managers, technocrats, and professionals seeking to both 
circumvent and benefit from different nation-state regimes by se- 
lecting different sites for investments, work, and family relocation" 
(Ong 1999:112). 

5. For an extensive discussion of the interpenetration of Sankoh's 
RUF/SL activities and the global diamond trade along with its an- 
cillary businesses of arms trading and drug smuggling, see Smillie 
et al 2000. 
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Fig. 3. Amadu "Degool" Tarawalie, Sengbe Pieh and ECOMOG, 1993. Paint on cement, Jones Street, Freetown. 
Photograph hy Tim Waite. Courtesy of the Sierra Leone Adult Education Association. 



what at first appears to be a second painting altogether: 
the names and flags of the five member nations of the 
ECOMOG peacekeeping force based in Sierra Leone that 
had been fighting to ensure stability in neighboring Li- 
beria. The Nigerian, Ghanaian, Gambian, Guinean, and 
Sierra Leonean flags form an "X" shape with Sierra Le- 
one's in the center wrapped in an improvised ECOMOG 
banner. Mitigating against viewing the two as separate 
works, Tarawalie perfectly centers the portrait and 
ECOMOG flags under a border of decorative masonry 
along the top edge of the wall, and thus forms a single 
composition by virtue of their framing on the space of 
the wall/' Tarawalie borders the left edge of Sengbe Pieh's 
portrait with the green, white, and blue stripes of the 
Sierra Leonean flag. 

Given the painting's emphasis on the ECOMOG pea- 
cekeeping forces, whose presence in the painting has 
been read as "a symbol of unity among West African 
nationals" (Osagie 2000:133), Tarawalie does not make 
immediately available a reading of the image that im- 
plicates either Foday Sankoh or the economic forces of 
globalization in Sierra Leone's postcolonial history of po- 

6. There is little evidence to suggest that the two images — the 
portrait and the ECOMOG flags — are intended as separate paintings 
because both the combination of two disparate images into a single 
composition and the use of established structural elements such 
as the decorative masonry to frame his paintings are common in 
Degool's work. For an example of how Tarawalie deploys this com- 
position scheme elsewhere, see his painting "Late Samuel Sahr 
Sandy" in Opala (1994). 



litical instability. However, by the chain of visual as- 
sociations generated in the images that he juxtaposes, 
Tarawalie nevertheless efficiently links ECOMOG 
through Liberia's rebel military commander Charles Tay- 
lor to the RUF/SL's brutally violent rebellion in Sierra 
Leone. 7 For any Sierra Leonean with even the vaguest 
understanding of the country's political situation at the 
time, ECOMOG was associated with the RUF/SL in two 
ways. First, ECOMOG was linked implicitly with the 
RUF/SL through Charles Taylor's military insurgency in 
Liberia. It was widely known that Sankoh had massed 
his RUF/SL forces in Liberian territory controlled by Tay- 
lor. Additionally, speculation in Sierra Leone proposed 
that Taylor economically and militarily supported the 
RUF/SL's campaign in Sierra Leone in exchange for ac- 
cess to the country's diamonds that he could trade for 
arms and other supplies on the global black-market, 
speculation that was born out later as the war unfolded. 
Thus, because ECOMOG was perceivably far from neu- 
tral in the Liberian conflict where it actively targeted 
Charles Taylor's forces, the West African peace-keeping 
force was seen in Sierra Leone as an ally in undermining 
the RUF/SL's ability to inflict terror. Additionally, by the 

7. Rosalind Shaw argues that an explicit link would not be necessary 
to make the connection between Sengbe Pieh and postcolonial tyr- 
anny. Because of the way in which the history of enslavement is 
"burned" into the memory of Sierra Leoneans, references to slavery 
almost automatically trigger the specter of postcolonial tyranny. 
See Shaw (2002:260). 
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spring of 1993 when the public arts campaign was in full 
swing, ECOMOG had also begun committing limited 
resources to Sierra Leone's NPRC military regime in its 
fight against Sankoh's RUF/SL. By association, then, De- 
gool's painting links ECOMOG with the day-to-day fight 
against Foday Sankoh and the RUF/SL. Lest his viewers 
fail to make this connection, Tarawalie incorporates the 
crucial anchoring signifiers of the Sierra Leonean flag 
imagery along the left side of the portrait and the 
ECOMOG banner wrapped protectively around the sec- 
ond Sierra Leonean flag on the right side of the painting. 

Sengbe Pieh's presence in Tarawalie's painting func- 
tions in two important ways. First, the image of the slave 
revolt leader inserts Sierra Leone's rebel war securely 
into the long history of Africa's exploitation as a source 
for the raw materials of human bodies and minerals by 
external agents working in close alignment with local 
power-hungry functionaries. Stripping the RUF/SL of any 
pretence of legitimate revolutionary status, its activities 
are likened not only to the slave trade of centuries past, 
but also, by extension, to both colonialism and Sankoh's 
postcolonial predecessors who capitalized on the ex- 
ploited labor of diamond miners for immense personal 
profit. Second, and perhaps more significantly, the evo- 
cation of Sengbe Pieh's violent uprising against the forces 
of the transatlantic slave trade functions no less than to 
morally justify and legitimate armed resistance by con- 
temporary Sierra Leoneans against Sankoh's RUF/SL. In 
the way that Lahai replaces Sengbe Pieh's bamboo pole 
in the Jocelyn original with a chiefly walking stick sig- 
nals a culturally recognizable political authority, Tara- 
walie chooses to replace the bamboo pole with a spear 
to signify an authority vested with all the militaristic 
acumen of a successful resistance soldier. Emphasis on 
the violent aspects of Sengbe Pieh's rebellion was by no 
means unique to Tarawalie's work, for, as Opala (1994: 
n) notes, at least one painter replaced the toga he wears 
in the focelyn original with the red war shirt of Sierra 
Leone's Limba ethnic group and others replicated the 
spear motif that we see in Tarawalie's painting. 1 * 

The implications for a morality of violence that Sengbe 
Pieh's attributes of selflessness, military discipline, tac- 
tical acumen, political savvy, and, above all, youthful- 
ness begin to unfold when we consider that they were 
viewed as a mirror for the same qualities in Valentine 
Strasser, the twenty-seven year-old NPRC leader who 
helped topple the Momoh regime and who was invested 
with the youth's hopes and desires for bringing an end 

S. The ronko, as the garment is known, is widely conceived to be 
imbued with the magic to repel bullets and to give its wearer su- 
pernatural power in combat. While the shirt has specific Limba 
ethnic connotations, it is also widely regarded in Sierra Leone as a 
generalized symbol of physical battle. According to Opala (2002), 
Sengbe Pieh was not the only individual portrayed in a ronko gown 
and the young artists regularly subsumed the ethnic affiliations of 
the ronko in paintings where they wanted to emphasize the martial 
virtuosity of its wearer (Opala 1994:22!. Because there was such a 
strong tendency to depict Sengbe Pieh in the garb typical of his 
own Mende ethnicity, the choice to place him instead in one of 
these Limba war shirts unmistakably draws attention to his prow- 
ess in physically violent combat. 



to the RUF/SL's insurgency. Like Sengbe Pieh who suc- 
cessfully but violently fought enslavement, among the 
most morally debased of human activities, Strasser was 
viewed in almost Biblical terms as having delivered his 
people from the oppression of the APC and about to do 
the same from the RUF/SL. As a spokesperson for the 
Liberty Youths Group so exuberantly exclaimed: 
"Sengbe Pieh and Captain Strasser are the same person — 
both revolutionaries" (Opala 1994:10). 

The complete extent of how Sengbe Pieh's rebellion 
inscribed a moral authority on violent resistance only 
comes to light fully in the context of how the proponents 
of the public arts movement— the country's urban male 
youth — interpreted their place in the nation's larger po- 
litical order. The ascendancy of the NPRC military re- 
gime during the violent but relatively bloodless coup 
signaled an unprecedented reversal of fortune for Sierra 
Leone's underemployed and largely undereducated urban 
youth." During the APC years of Siaka Stevens' and Jo- 
seph Momoh's presidencies, public sphere organizations 
were controlled by an elite concerned primarily with 
self-enrichment and self-preservation, effectively shut- 
ting the door on youth participation in civil society. Re- 
volving around the Ode-lay masquerade societies, Lan- 
tern societies, student political organizations, and social 
clubs, Sierra Leone's urban male youth culture arose 
largely as the product of an alienated and manipulated 
relationship with the state and the middle- and upper- 
class communities that benefited most from it (Abdullah 
1997:46). Like their counterparts in West Africa coming 
of age in 1970s, 80s, and 90s, the generations of youth 
in Sierra Leone that followed Independence faced the 
foreclosure of the promises encompassed in self-rule that 
sustained their parents' generation. 10 In face of the con- 
solidation of authoritarian control on the part of '6os-era 
leaders, combined with the IMF-imposed evaporation of 
civil service jobs in the 1980s, the cadres of educated and 
working-class youth forged social identities on the po- 

9. It must be remembered that in Africa youth has come to be 
defined as much a condition of powerlessness as it is a biological 
category. Over 50% of sub-Saharan Africa's population is now eigh- 
teen years old or younger, but typically, two major constituencies 
comprise the youth in Sierra Leone, as throughout West Africa: 
students and the underemployed and undereducated young who 
might be as old as mid-to-late 30s (Diouf 1996:230-31; O'Brien 1996: 
57, 59I. High unemployment for school leavers and lack of access 
to the formal structures of political power has precipitated the col- 
lapse of the two class-based constituencies into one another 
(O'Brien 1996:5 5 1- In the 1980s, as a direct result of the economic 
disempowerment of secondary school and university graduates, Si- 
erra Leone witnessed this collapsing of student and non-student 
groups into a relatively integrated youth constituency. The political 
radicalization of both university students and the proletarian youth 
in the late 1970s that occurred in part because of President Stevens' 
increasing consolidation of personal power drew both groups closer 
ideologically (Rashid 1997:25). 

10. In writing about Senegalese urban youth who carried out a 
comparable public art movement, Mamadou Diouf makes a similar 
point that "this new generation felt excluded from the postcolonial 
munificence and its sites of sociability, e.g., recognition, the rights 
to free speech, work, and education, and although a numerical ma- 
jority, as youth, they were reduced to political silence" (Diouf 1996: 
229]. 
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litical and economic margins of society. Routinely ex- 
ploited in this position of marginality, the youth saw the 
older generation of leaders as having failed their political 
and moral responsibility to the nation-state. As Paul 
Richards points out, the RUF/SL capitalized on this dis- 
affection in the rural areas as one element in securing 
the loyalty of their (generally kidnapped) conscripts 
(Richards 1996:34-61). But more significantly, the urban 
youth took the opportunity of the military coup to make 
its argument public and to declare the younger genera- 
tion's turn to take the moral and political reins of the 
country (Opala 1994:12). 

Therefore the spear that Degool places in Sengbe Pieh's 
hands signifies the kind of fight necessary to replace the 
corrupt moral order of the older generation. It suggests 
the youths' faith in the military means of the NPRC for 
having deposed Momoh's regime and for challenging the 
RUF/SL. Attaching slogans like "Respect Black Man" 
and "Work is the Guide to Liberation" to portraits of 
Sengbe Pieh, youth described a new social and moral 
order that legitimated tactical violence (Opala 1994:24). 
While the former slogan is more straightforward in 
meaning, the latter is particularly evocative given that 
for so many Sierra Leoneans during both the colonial and 
postcolonial periods, work signified not liberation but 
exploitation. Yet, read against the moral corruption of 
an elite for whom the exploitation of the labor of others 
has meant the accumulation of great personal wealth, it 
is not difficult to read a quasi-Marxist valuation of non- 
exploitative labor in the slogan. At the same time, one 
has to recognize the slogan's implicit legitimation of vi- 
olence as a weapon of resistance. Sengbe Pieh's labor, 
after all, was the act of leadership but predicated only 
on the work of violent, bloody rebellion. For Sengbe Pieh 
and his fifty fellow mutineers, the work of violence 
guided them directly to their liberation. In the hands of 
Amadu Tarawalie and the other painters who empha- 
sized his militaristic acumen, the Amistad revolt 
leader's fight for freedom against enslavement morphs 
into the Sierra Leonean people's contemporary fight 
against servitude to a tyrannical overlord. Thus again, 
the leader of a rebellion against the transatlantic slave 
trade helps inspire and sanction armed rebellion against 
an insurgent force for which access to the spoils of the 
dark underbelly of the global diamond trade (and its an- 
cillary war-zone businesses) replaced political power as 
its primary target. 



Given that Tarawalie participated in both the 1993 
public art campaign and the postwar movement featured 
in this catalogue, his work offers an especially valuable 
reference point for considering the historical trajectory 
of Sierra Leonean representations of violence. In place of 
the principled violence we see in his rendering of Sengbe 
Pieh and ECOMOG, The Story of War (plate 7) inflicts 
us with images of frenzied, orgiastic violence. Similarly, 
the themes and images depicted in all of the post-war 



paintings clash sharply with the vision of the country 
expressed by Tarawalie, Lahai, and the other artists who 
participated in the 1993 public arts movement, whose 
work depicted a carefully ordered, morally structured, 
and even Utopian world. This current movement, in con- 
trast, is replete with images of enslaved diamond miners, 
rape, the dead desecrated by wild dogs, and a leadership 
driven utterly and wholly by the quest for individual 
sadistic pleasure. These paintings depict a world gone 
mad, unmoored completely from a moral foundation, 
where all the rules that sustain and nurture civic life are 
turned upside down and inside out. After a decade of 
dismemberment, forced labor, rape, kidnap, torture, dis- 
placement, and all the other horrors witnessed in Sierra 
Leone it is not difficult to understand the radical shift 
in imagery. In many ways, this new body of artwork 
represents a kind of collective art therapy carried out to 
give representation to the inarticulable trauma of the 
war. In that way the newer artworks differ significantly 
from those of a decade earlier which expressed the col- 
lective voice of an urban male youth eager to articulate 
a clear political vision. And unsurprisingly, where the 
earlier works portrayed a pantheon of canonized heroes, 
the new artwork, with its representations of unnamed 
and unidentified bodies, depicts the many million ev- 
eryday Sierra Leonean citizens traumatized by the fight- 
ing. In the post-war art presented in this catalogue, the 
heroism of an exceptional few like Sengbe Pieh appears 
to have been exchanged for the collective experiences of 
the many. 

Given the stark differences between the two art move- 
ments, it is, perhaps, overly easy to miss the significant 
ways in which the postwar paintings extend the under- 
lying thematic concerns of the 1993 works. Despite their 
obvious dissimilarities in content and mood, the early- 
war and post-war movements share an underlying sub- 
ject: the tyrannical exploitation of a population by a cor- 
rupt leadership capitalizing on a violent matrix of global 
and local hegemonies Quite simply, the two art move- 
ments display two ways of addressing one political cri- 
tique: those who permit individual greed to supersede 
the greater public good hold the responsibility for un- 
dermining Sierra Leone's prospects for peace and pros- 
perity. In the earlier movement, artists depict examples 
of individual leaders from the country's past who did not 
fall prey to such corruption. The later represents a world 
in which such corruption is carried to its logical out- 
come. Either way, Joseph Momoh, Foday Sankoh along 
with all of their cronies, supporters, and those who cap- 
italized on their corrupt leadership are brought to the 
witness box to stand charges before the viewing public. 

In considering this underlying thematic similarity, it 
is necessary to keep in mind that each movement has 
been primarily urban although the worst devastation of 
the war was firmly located in the country's rural towns 
and villages. It is also important to remember that the 
principal architects of each movement are almost exclu- 
sively male. Nationalisms, in Benedict Anderson's ( 1 99 1 ) 
famous formulation, arc imagined communities, brought 
into existence when mechanically reproduced media 
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such as the newspaper or novel enable a widely dispersed 
population to imagine itself as a collective society. But, 
as Cynthia Enloe reminds us, traditionally, this work of 
the collective national imagination has been a male en- 
terprise "typically sprung from masculinized memory, 
masculinized humiliation and masculinized hope" (En- 
loe cited in Radcliffe and Westwood 1996:135). Hence, 
the cultural program of formulating national subjectivity 
to address age and class concerns tends to reproduce 
other privileging hierarchies such as those based on gen- 
der and, in this case, we might add urban existence. I 
raise this point so near the end of this essay not to dis- 
count or disparage the artists whose visual media I be- 
lieve are so exciting and productive for the reimagining 
of Sierra Leonean society, but to suggest that theirs may 
only be a partial vision, shaped by the gendered and urban 
perspectives of its male proponents. Certainly, the war 
and years of untrammeled accumulation of diamond-de- 
rived wealth deeply imprinted the lives of all Sierra Leo- 
neans, but men and women, urban and rural, young and 
old were subjugated to the war's effects in distinct ways. 
As a result, we have to recognize potential differences 
and even discrepancies in perspective among various seg- 
ments of society. What I have written about in this essay 
represents but one slice of Sierra Leone. 

One question that has been posed to me again and 
again in discussing representations of Sengbe Pieh and 
the Amistad slave revolt is how these images were de- 
ployed after 1993 when the public art movement all but 
ended and the violence of the RUF/SL-led insurgency 
escalated, engulfing ever-larger swaths of the country. 
Did the imagery and historical narrative continue to en- 
code the same meanings about principled violence and 
morally responsible resistance? Did they take new mean- 
ings in the hands of their visual interpreters? I do not 
have good answers to these questions, but what Jonathon 
Peters reveals in his essay in this publication is that since 
the end of the war he has written and staged a Krio- 
language drama about Sengbe Pieh, examining his life 
prior to his kidnap and enslavement. The play, "The Gen- 
tleman," contributes to a cycle of plays that seek to ex- 
amine and reevaluate the history and culture of the na- 
tion. In Peters' hands, Sengbe Pieh's story is staged as a 
narrative of resilience, fortitude, and the cultural attrib- 
utes that enable Sierra Leoneans in particular and hu- 
mans in general to resist and overcome the worst horrors 
that humankind inflicts upon itself, the RUF/SL-led war 
included. Peters' presents an alternative vision reminis- 
cent of the 1993 art movement that contrasts sharply 
with the seemingly inescapable chaos depicted so forth- 
rightly in the postwar art. If for no other reason than that 
there is reason to be optimistic about Sierra Leone's 
future. 
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Theatre is illusion. It is play, make believe. Yet, in it, 
we use the stuff of life as material in order to dramatize 
a point of view, a perspective on life or on some aspect 
of it. As the Nigerian dramatist and Nobel laureate, Wole 
Soyinka, dramatizes in his poems "Abiku" and "Idanre" 
(Soyinka 1967) and in his first play, A Dance of the For- 
ests (Soyinka 1963), violence is part of the continuum of 
life that the playwright symbolizes in the Yoruba icon 
of the snake perpetually devouring its tail. In real life, 
people react to violence in different ways. Some fight 
back even to the point of losing their lives,- others ac- 
quiesce, and take up things when violence subsides; for 
still others it is a very traumatic experience that they 
may take years to overcome. Trauma is very much a part 
of the violence born of war. In the US, there was the 
Vietnam War in far away Asia and its effect on returnees. 
In Ireland, it has been a long-drawn-out cycle of violence 
lasting more than three quarters of a century in the most 
modern phase. In Central America, in the Middle East, 
in Central Africa, in East Africa, in Angola and Mozam- 
bique, there were experiences of civil war that have 
abated in some places and are still raging in others. Very 
often, the fighters say they are fighting for a cause. In 
Sierra Leone, we have a unique situation — a rebel war 
virtually without an ideology involving rebels fighting 
seemingly without a cause, unless the cause be the desire 
to gain power through violence in order to make money. 

The impact of the war on Sierra Leone writers has not 
yet been documented. Few artists have used the war as 
a theme in their work, especially in the theatre. They 
have shied away from themes about war as the theatre 
viewing audience dwindled on account of the curfew 
hours beginning before midnight over many years. The 
curfew made going to theatre at night impossible and 
the theatre viewing public shifted from the older to the 
younger generation who wanted to see on stage the 
equivalent of the chapbook films they were seeing on 
video and on television. Melodrama has since been the 
hallmark of plays on Freetown stages. Indeed, there is 
currently a preference for the variety show — artists doing 
comedy followed by the main attraction — the play — and 
interspersed especially during the interval with more 
side performances. "Pis Pis Pis," having the January 6, 
1999, as backdrop, is in a sense a variety show on its 



own, even though I did not intend to follow the pre- 
vailing practice in Sierra Leone. 

The title of "Pis Pis Pis" comes from a poem I drafted 
in August 1997 just after leaving Sierra Leone for the 
second time following the May 25 coup by the Armed 
Forces Revolutionary Council (AFRC) but did not com- 
plete or publish at the time. Omrie Golley had earlier in 
the year courted me on behalf of a Canadian company 
concerning the No. 10 tailings site that aborts the kim- 
berlite dikes in Tongo Field that an American company 
and mine had leased from the National Provisional Rul- 
ing Council (NPRC) in February 1994. This was before 
it became clear to me that his role with the Revolution- 
ary United Force (RUF) turned from assigned legal ad- 
viser to active participant. I had contacted him in London 
one week into the coup to find a way to talk to the leader 
of the coup, Johnny Paul Koroma, during the time that 
negotiations were going on involving Desmond Luke, 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs, US and British offi- 
cials, and others about the AFRC's relinquishing power. 
The agreement that existed on June 1, 1997, was never 
signed and the AFRC, in consort with the RUF, tyran- 
nized Sierra Leone for ten long months. The title of the 
poem was "Us Kayn Pis" and its first line is what has 
come to be the title of the play. Krio being the only 
language I know where pis has three homonyms, namely, 
'peace,' 'piece,' and 'a yellow liquid that looks like beer 
and exudes a pungent odor immediately or in due course,' 
it dictated itself as the original language in which I would 
write the play. 

It is fair to say that I did not contemplate a play on 
the subject at the time that I wrote "Us Kayn Pis." I had 
pictured myself as a playwright from my undergraduate 
years at Fourah Bay College, Freetown, when I was about 
21 and directed my first, and until 2002, only play, The 
Dilemma of a Ghost by Christina Ama Ata Aidoo. I 
ended up writing poetry first 22 years later in 1986. "Pis 
Pis Pis" was not my first play, however. That lot fell to 
a subject that had fascinated me ever since I read the 
novel, Echo of Lions, by Barbara Chasc-Riboud published 
in 1989 to commemorate the i5o' h year of the voyage of 
Sengbe Pieh and his comrades from Sierra Leone as slaves 
who later became heroes of the Amistad affair. I was 
impressed by the story, but wished I were able to tell it 
from the Sierra Leone perspective, rather than from the 
American. The reason is that, both in Chase-Riboud's 
novel and in the Spielberg movie, Amistad, the focus of 
the plot is on the celebrated trials in the US that went 
all the way to the Supreme Court, paving the way for 
the only instance I know of Africans reaching the main- 
land of the New World as slaves and being sent back 
after more than two years to their home in Africa with- 
out a single days work as slaves. I was able to present 
this perspective in the play I first drafted in October 2001, 
originally as "Home Again, Sengbe Pieh" intended to 
celebrate the i6o' h year of the Amistad's return in Jan- 
uary 2002. Actual production of the play, revised and 
renamed "Gentleman," saw a delay till n' h to i3 ,h July 
2002. The play is one of a series I have called the "Dia- 
mond" trilogy. "Gentleman" portrays the diamond as 
archetype in the person of Sengbe Pieh; the third play, 
"Acres and Acres of Diamonds" is set to explore the 
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diamond as allegory-, while "Pis Pis Pis," the middle play, 
is a portrayal of the diamond as artifact. 

As an exploration of the diamond as artifact, I envis- 
aged "Pis Pis Pis" as the most violent of the plays. I 
expected, and originally included, violence from the Pro- 
logue on and contemplated a number of scenes that 
would portray graphic violence about the senseless frat- 
ricidal war that would plague Sierra Leone for almost a 
dozen years before any sensible peace would take hold. 
In writing the play, however, I found the characters, 
events and the muses dictating otherwise. The visceral 
violence of the Prologue disappeared; instead, there be- 
gan to emerge explorations of psychological violence be- 
low the surface that would later come to light. Violence 
as such takes place mostly off-screen except for the Ep- 
ilogue, which depicts the January 6, 1999, rebel incur- 
sion. In terms of this outcome of events, I was reminded 
about a comment I had heard a decade prior comparing 
the violence of the Jewish holocaust under Hitler, where 
graphic portrayals were also muted, as they have a ten- 
dency not to motivate but to overwhelm a viewing au- 
dience, and a feature of Nana Mahamo's documentary 
film Last Grave at Dimbaza (1973) on South African 
apartheid. "Pis Pis Pis" became for me not just the de- 
piction of the violence of the January 6 invasion but even 
more a display of what in the history and makeup of 
Sierra Leone and Sierra Leoneans had brought us to this 
awful pass. 

"Pis Pis Pis" may be considered an iconoclastic play 
in that it shows the deflation of the antecedent ruler at 
the beginning of each act. Act I opens on to a scene in 
a traditional setting, but moves in the second scene to 
the capital where the All People's Congress (APC) is tak- 
ing over power after an interregnum featuring the first 
military government, headed by Brigadier Andrew Juxon- 
Smith, with the name National Ruling Council (NRC). 
Curiously, the government that is decried in this first 
act is not the NRC but the Sierra Leone People's Party 
(SLPP) that had led Sierra Leone to independence. The 
NRC had lasted 1 3 months. Its leader became a symbol 
of discipline and probity that, especially during the wan- 
ing years and months of the APC, left people longing for 
those halcyon days of efficiency and order. By contrast, 
the APC has been the longest serving party in Sierra 
Leone even when we include the SLPP rule during the 
period of self-government from 195 1 to the dawn of in- 
dependence on April 27, 1961. How to depict this history, 
from 1968 to 1999 without the play reading like a dram- 
atized history text, was one of the challenges I faced. In 
its chronological frame, I feature the advent of three 
more regimes after the Stevens one: Joseph Momoh, 
(1985-1991), Strasser and the NPRC (1992-1996) and Ah- 
med Tejan Kabba 11996-present with the parenthetic 
AFRC interregnum from May 1997-February 1998). 
(Kabba's change in spelling his name to Ahmad Tejan 
Kabbah has been the subject of discussion in the local 
press.) Each government is hailed at first, later to be sub- 
jected to an iconoclastic diminution if not outright dem- 
olition. I had contemplated the idea of a chorus com- 
menting on the development of the play, but my internal 



guides vetoed it. In place of the chorus, they let me in- 
troduce a post-modernist element that jumbles the tidy 
development through both the use of entr'actes between 
acts and the creation of the illusion that a different play 
is being enacted involving comments about the devel- 
opment from the director of that play-within-a-play. The 
play within the play is titled "Diamonds are Forever" 
from Fleming's 1956 novel that was the basis for the 1 97 1 
James Bond film of the same name. 

In the entr'acte between Acts II and III, the director 
raises the question that a viewer purportedly asked dur- 
ing the interval of what he bills as the dress rehearsal 
on January 5, 1999, for the play in Krio titled "Dayamond 
na Foeva": 

Dis na di seken ontr'akt, noto kontrakt 0 put fo mi 
pasentej. Sombodi bin de ask dyorin intaval if wi pie 
na fo tru tru nomba 1, "Dayamon na Foeva," nomba 
2, "Pis Pis Pis," nomba 3, "di Buk of Reveleshon," 
nomba 4, if na "Salon Istri Wan Ol Wan." [Sombodi 
na di zdytns korekt am.) O yu bin se "101"? Wei, 
una ol no wetin dat min? No? Oke. '101' na bigina 
kos na kolej na Noth Amerika, dat na US en Canada. 
Weda na nomba 1 no mo as di taytul we a gi una se, 
dat na "Dayamon na Foeva," 0 wi miks am wit 2, 
"Pis Pis Pis," 0 3, "Lus Lapa Reveleshon," 0 ivin "Sa- 
lon Istri 1 01," 0 wan ol wan, a op se wi ol go no di 
ansa bay di end. 

[This is the second entr'acte, mind you, not 'con- 
tract' or under the table percentage. Someone was 
asking during the interval whether the play is really 
and truly, number 1, "Diamonds Are Forever," num- 
ber 2, "Pis Pis Pis," number 3 "the Book of Revela- 
tion," or number 4, "Sierra Leone History One 
Whole One." [Someone in the audience corrects 
him.) O, you meant "101"? Well, do you know what 
that means? No? Okay. "101" is a beginner college 
course in North America, that is, the US and Can- 
ada. Whether it is only number 1, as the title we 
gave you says, that is, "Diamonds Are Forever," or 
we mix it with 2, "Pis Pis Pis," or 3, "Off with the 
Wrapper Revelation," or even "Sierra Leone History 
101" or the whole of it, I hope we will all have the 
answer by the time we end.) 

What I want to do in much of the discussion that fol- 
lows is to focus on the songs and jingles as well as rec- 
itatives (specifically the texts of the sermon in Act III 
selected from Genesis to Revelation) dispersed through- 
out the play that contribute to fulfilling one or more of 
these themes. 

Many of these songs, jingles and recitatives originally 
intended to provide comic relief have become, in addi- 
tion, a way to comment on or prefigure the play's linear 
action. Although they may all seem to fit within the 
play's canvas, they were not all composed for the play. 
Indeed, many of them are old songs from Sierra Leone's 
cultural history. The very first of these pieces is a poem 
I wrote in English then translated into Krio while waiting 
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to be interviewed in Krio on Radio Democracy, 98.1 on 
2 nd February 1999. "Beginning in the End" gets actually 
split in the play, so that the end portion, the last two 
stanzas, get read or sung first, in the Prologue, while the 
first two stanzas are recited in Act I. They thus reflect 
the topsy-turvy situation in the play and in Sierra Leone 
in that we begin to see the rebel incursion of 6 th January 
1999 before we view the supposed full dress rehearsal of 
5 th January covering the historical period 1968 to 1999. 
The poem echoes somewhat the point in Lenrie Peters's 
1 98 1 poem "Parachute Men, " "we are always at the start- 
ing point." The echo is certainly there for Sierra Leone 
which is forced by traitorous men to re-enact the myth 
of Sisyphus continually rolling a stone up a hill and its 
rolling back on him, a myth that Harlem Renaissance 
poet Countee Cullen captures so well in his poem "Yet 
Do I Marvel" (Cullen 1991). 

The bulk of the songs and jingles, over a dozen of them, 
occur in Act II, but there is a tiny song in Act I that has 
resonance in the play. Sarra (whose other name is Sali) 
is a girl of seven or eight that dignitaries escort to the 
Paramount Chief, Pa Sadday, at the beginning of Act I 
for him to act as guardian. Ma Nancy, his consort, tells 
Sarra a story about a young woman who stubbornly in- 
sists on marrying a foreigner only to get betrothed to a 
devil, a story that has wide currency as Don Cosentino 
indicates in his three-version story contest recorded in 
Mende country in Sierra Leone during his year there 
(Cosentino 1983). The narration enabled me to introduce 
a little refrain in one of the Krio versions of the story. It 
goes like this: To ti-o to I To ti-o to / Mi mami bin de 
tel me se I Tianga yes no gud / A no yen / Tranga yes 
no gud I A no yeii I Tranga yes no gud. This tiny song 
refrain about an insouciant girl whose mother cautions 
her that stubbornness is not good will echo in Sarra/Sali's 
own life and, who knows, perhaps life in the body politic 
as well. 

Act I covers the seventeen years of Siaka Stevens' rule 
followed by Momoh's six-year reign. It is ironic that 
these twenty-three years that saw the country's steady 
pace of progress towards ruin that accelerated after Ste- 
vens hosted the Organization of African Unity's meeting 
of heads of state in 1980 were the most overtly peaceful 
of the last thirty-five years of Sierra Leone's history since 
its attainment of political independence from Britain in 
1 96 1. In this second act, the emphasis is not on 'peace' 
but on 'piece' as the country is virtually dismembered. 
Some of the jingles that raw recruits to the Republic of 
Sierra Leone Military Forces (RSMLF) sing hint at this 
development. The war had begun in Eastern Sierra Leone 
in March 1991, ironically hailing the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of political independence the next month. When it 
spreads to the South, the recruits recite an old song that 
begins, A go na Songo rod / A mit Mende man na rod 
in Act II Scene 3. But immediately after, they add a twist 
to the song by singing that they meet Mende pis na rod. 
Which kind of pis (us kayn pis!) the song does not say. 
This song however foreshadows the meeting in Bo pro- 
jected between the military junta and Bo Town coun- 
cilors who refuse deployment of the regular army within 



Bo. They declined this deployment arguing that they 
could not distinguish between regular army soldiers and 
the RUF rebels who all wore the same uniform. This was 
a deft move in real life, for the war never came to Bo 
whose civil defense forces held sway even as the war 
spreads throughout the Southern Province. Similarly, 
when the war spread to the North, the recruits will, in 
Act II, Scene 4 sing songs in Limba and in Temne, bastion 
languages of the North. The first of these is a secret 
society song that exists in both a bowdlerized and "pure" 
versions and indicates a change of course,- the second of 
these songs is a love song that becomes bastardized. The 
original says: Young woman, I want you [Watibcra, i 
yema mu) / Young woman, I love you [i bothri mu) / 
Young woman I love you / 1 want to come and say 'how 
do you do?' [Kodi kcme ko korimu). I then corrupt the 
song as it is repeated so that the last line of the poem 
now says, "I love diamonds more than you [I yema 
dayamon pthasmu)." 

The song sung by Sali in Act II, Scene 1 has a bearing 
on the presumed play, "Diamonds Are Forever" that the 
Director says is their play's title. Earlier in the same 
scene her journalist boyfriend, Siranja, had woken her 
up from a nightmare in which a tiger that proved to be 
toothless was pawing her and had torn her clothes. She 
recovers from this nightmare to perform the Julie London 
version of "Diamonds Are a Girl's Best Friend" for her 
man to critique, given her wish to switch from journal- 
ism to the entertainment media. If she lives up to its 
words, the song will help to characterize her as a hard- 
boiled young woman matching the "hard-boiled em- 
ployer' of the song: There may come a time when a lass 
needs a lawyer / But diamonds are a girl's best friend. / 
There may come a time when a hard-boiled employer / 
Thinks you're awful nice / But "get that ice" or else "no 
dice." The ice in the phrase "get that ice" refers to one 
of the many nicknames that diamonds have, names that 
in Sierra Leone include "shine shine," "puss yay" (cat's 
eyes) and "ice," the last borrowed from the West. The 
tenor of the speaker in the song calls to mind the seamier 
side of the trade in this precious stone, that it is an agent 
in the seduction of women and an artifact that women 
will prostitute themselves for. In "Pis Pis Pis," after the 
revelation that she is frigid comes out, it is Sali herself 
who will bring out not only the personal fact that her 
man thought she was sometimes like ice but also the 
true fact about the diamond that, although it is the stron- 
gest element in nature such that only a diamond can cut 
a diamond, it is still so brittle that it can be smashed 
with a hammer. There is a song entitled "Fayn Fayn 
Bebi" (Fine Fine Baby), which Sali says (in Act III, Scene 
4) "big men" call her — one song, incidentally, that the 
army recruits do not sing. She shows how, in their eyes, 
she can morph into "Shayn Shayn Bebi" (Shine Shine 
Baby) and ultimately into "Bebi Shayn Shayn," that is, 
a prostitute as she counsels Margaret, a young woman 
who has fallen in love with the country's President in 
the make-believe world of the play: 
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Sali: Wetin mi don pas wit dem big man dem in no 
smol. Front mi fes den prez mi to di skayz lek se mi 
na wan of den konstiyuent. Den kol mi fayn fayn 
bebi. Wen a mek prawd den kol mi shayn shayn 
bebi. I jos lef fo mek den kol mi bebi shayn shayn en 
sontem den don kol mi dat bien mi bak. Gud lok. 

[Sali: What I have suffered at the hands of those big 
men is no small thing. To may face they praise me 
to the skies as if I were a constituent of theirs. They 
call me fine fine baby. When I act proud, they call 
me shine shine baby. All that's left is for them to 
call me baby shine shine and, who knows, they may 
have called me that behind my back. Good luck.] 

It should be quite clear to historians of Sierra Leone's 
ten-year rebel war that so many of the thousands of sol- 
diers the NPRC hastily recruited to go up country to 
fight Foday Sankoh's rebels became Sierra Leone's Achil- 
les heel. The rag-tag band of volunteers, if they had any 
culture at all, certainly lacked an army culture. It is no 
coincidence that the first piece they sing in the play is 
the jingle in Act II, Scene i: Ren kam, san kam, rare man 
go bet 'Rain or shine the layabouts will bite).' This jingle 
actually plays on the word bzt ('bite' in English) because 
it can mean 'bite' in the sense of 'grub' or 'eat' but it can 
also mean 'bite' in the ordinary sense that a dog may 
bite. These are not young men dedicated to each other 
or to a national cause but soldiers of fortune, young men 
without a future in the social malaise that decades of ill 
rule had brought to Sierra Leone. They work on the prin- 
ciple based on the rhetorical question a councilman 
brings up by the resistant Bo Town Council about allow- 
ing soldiers to be stationed in the heart of the city: If 
soja no jentri wen wa de, ustem i go jentri egen? 'If a 
soldier does not get rich during war, when will he ever 
get rich; ' In their singing the recruits co-opt a tune about 
Aunt Maraya that has some unsavory lyrics. Their lyrics 
are equally unsavory from the point of view of national 
priorities in that their own reason for joining the army 
is not to help fight the war. So they tell Aunty Maraya 
to leave them alone [lef mi saful) to go "upline" to mine 
diamonds, and if anyone finds about this (aw den du no) 
it is on account of kongosa 'gossip': 

Anti Maraya lef mi saful 
A gladi fo go fet oplayn 

Aw den du no, aw den du no kongosa 
Aw den du no, mi yon fet na fo go mayn 

Worse than the fact that the soldiers' fet na fo go mayn 
'fight to go mine [i.e., diamonds]' is that they are just as 
liable to attack their own fellow citizens masquerading 
as rebels — hence the name that men in army uniform 
acquired during the rebel war: 'sobels,' a combination of 
'soldier' and 'rebel.' No wonder that the trainees will sing 
a jingle that became quite popular under the NPRC cul- 
minating in the last line, A swe to God a lek soja bad 
bad wan 'I swear by God I love soldiering very much.' 



In Act II, Scene 5 where the war is presumed to enter 
Freetown, the center of the original 'Creoledom,' the ini- 
tial jingle expands considerably, thus: 

Ren kam, san kam, rare man go bet 
Ren kam, san kam, rare man go bet 

SLPP, APC rare man go bet 
NRC, NPRC rare man go bet 

APC, NPRC, SLPP, o 
AFRC, RUF udat no de tif ? 

Tifi tifi jankoniko rare man go bet 
Tel mi o, tifitifi if no to fo bet 

Pis a bed, pis wit wa kot Salon pis pis 
Dis kayn pis no go ker wi go bifo 

Pis no de politishan den se na fo vot 
Ilekshon bifo pis RUF sok tit 

Ren kam, san kam, rare man go bet 
Ren kam, san kam, rare man go bet 

This expanded jingle, in effect, asserts that the thugs 
who run around Freetown and Wilberforce training to go 
up country had existed all throughout the regimes of the 
period that the play depicts, whether civilian or military, 
because both the politicians in mufti and those in leisure 
suits or agbada were thieves especially given the prop- 
osition asserted in the play that virtually every govern- 
ment minister under the Stevens and Momoh regimes 
became involved in illicit mining and smuggling. It is 
no small fact that the thugs who had featured in the 
violence of the electioneering between 1968 and the in- 
stallation of the one party constitution ten years later 
became formalized first as the Internal Security Unit 
(ISU) ( the name was later changed to Special Security 
Division — SSD) under Siaka Stevens and Momoh and 
that these forces still exist in Sierra Leone even if they 
are not now called to repressive and brutal functions as 
before. In the course of the war, the Civil Defense Forces, 
CDF (aka the Kamajors, Tamaboros, Gbethis and Kapr), 
stood accused of atrocities along with the RUF and it is 
bruited that their leader, Hinga Norman, Deputy Min- 
ister of Defense in Kabbah's first term, may well be in- 
dicted under the Special Court trying those guilty of high 
crimes during the tail end of the war. Although the jingle 
does not include the NRC under Juxon-Smith as a part 
of this culture of thievery, it will not be difficult to find 
a cynical national who will say that it was because it 
did not have the chance that other regimes had — lon- 
gevity. (The NPRC included 'provisional' in its name and 
initially had notions of bringing back the old brigadier 
in charge of the NRC who faced a treason trial when he 
was ousted in 1968, but it aborted this idea after all.) 
The song gives an iconoclastic slice of Sierra Leone his- 
tory, making reference as it goes along to the 1995 con- 
sultative conference (Act II Scene 5) organized by the 
Interim National Electoral Commission (INEC) that the 
RUF had not bothered to attend. The reference to 'pis a 
bed' is not fortuitous. The word 'jankoniko' is used in 
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public derision of thieves and children who wet their 
beds from incontinence and it anticipates the expression 
'pis pis' which echoes the theme of this act, the idea that 
Sierra Leone is being dismembered piece by piece, not 
forgetting that a wicked inflection of this phrase (as the 
Savvy Satirists do at the end of their rendition of "Us 
Kayn Pis" in the course of the next and final barrage of 
songs) refers to female genitalia. 

The women who perform a modified version of Bela- 
fonte's 1955 West Indian calypso, "Brown Skin Girl," 
help the recruits in their entertainment of the audience 
and in furthering the plot. What had happened was that 
the young military officers usurped not only the throne 
that civilians had held for thirty of the thirty-one years 
of independence (since the Momoh years are included as 
a civilian regime despite his deputation from the mili- 
tary), but, as the new men of power and money, were 
beating the old politicians to the draw when it came to 
women: 

Uman Grup: 
Brawn skin gial ste om en men bebi 
Blak skin gial ste om en men pikin 
[sem not dem lok fos layn) 
Yala Ros shek wes fo soja tim 
Papa ran awe, babo don tek kontrol 
If yu na blak d brawn go fen yu blichin krim. 

[Woman Group: 
Brown skin girl stay home and mind baby 
Black skin girl stay home and mind your child 
[same notes as in first line) 

Yellow Rose shake your hips for the soldier team 
Papa has run away, boy son is in control 
If you are black or brown go find your bleaching 
cream.] 

The army boys had, in effect, changed the hierarchy 
of power not only in terms of age formerly associated 
with relative wealth but in terms of skin color as it re- 
lated to women favored for sex in a parallel of the racial 
hierarchy in the well known characterization of Amer- 
ican racism: If you're white, you're right, if you're brown, 
stick aroun', if you're black get back. It becomes possible, 
then, for the recruits to twist the song lamenting the 
departure of the yala bebi 'yellow baby.' The bleached 
Yellow Rose will be beached following regime change, 
their now washed out skin earning them the derisory 
label woshi wosho. Wayo, wayo ya I Wayo mi yala bebi 
don go 'Wayo, Wayo ya /Wayo, my yellow baby is gone' 
becomes in the second line Wayo, pis na mi yala bebi 
'Wayo pis is my yellow baby.' In the original Krio, the 
ambiguity of pis is preserved leaving us to wonder just 
like the Savvy Satirists do in the title of their upcoming 
song "Us Kayn Pis?" ('Which Kind of Pis?') 

In the illusion that "Pis Pis Pis" creates, the Savvy 
Satirists is a group of comedians who perform skits. The 
pieces they render are, in actuality, poems I wrote be- 
tween t992 and 1997, poems that remain for the most 
part unpublished. They provide something of a bell- 



wether signaling the evolution of the NPRC. The first 
piece is a riddle I wrote for Reginald Strasser in his wait- 
ing room at State House when I asked to see him a second 
time, following our June 23, 1992 encounter at State 
House. He declined at the time and I never asked to see 
him again, but we did meet briefly in October 1995, just 
before his downfall three months later at a reception in 
his honor in Washington, DC. If anyone perceives any 
resemblance whatsoever between this strutting giant of 
a man who at 28 was the world's youngest head of state 
and the toothless tiger in Sali's dream at the beginning 
of Act II, Scene 1, I can only point to the fact that her 
dream is just that, a dream, and, echoing the director's 
exhortation, the play is just a play. "Go Kam Go Kam" 
(literally 'Go Come Go Come' or perhaps more idio- 
matically 'Go and Come Back') was my first poem in 
Krio. I wrote it on the 22 nd July T993 while waiting for 
then Deputy Chairman, Joseph Maada Bio in his waiting 
room at Tower Hill. I had similarly written a poem in 
Joseph Momoh's waiting room on December 23, 1991, a 
poem that for me characterized his hamartia: The next 
step one way lies the abyss / The next step the other 
salvation; / Your awesome fateful choice is this: / Em- 
brace change or invoke damnation. It does not find a 
place here in the play because his regime was already 
gone by this time, but the memory of the coincidence 
remained in that I had told him six months was a long 
time in politics and exactly six months later to the day 
I was in the same office facing a new head of state. At 
any rate, the coincidence of these poems written in wait- 
ing rooms led me to tell Deputy Chairman Bio that writ- 
ing "Go Kam, Go Kam" in his waiting room signaled 
that he would irrevocably be head of state one day. The 
poem asked why, in effect, the corruption that had been 
in place during the Stevens and Momoh eras was still 
there dyorin soja boy tern, a question that is still being 
asked the latest government. 

The other poem directly related to the military or to 
the politics of war is "Na di wa" (It's the War), a reference 
to the habit of blaming everything, especially the failures 
of the NPRC, on the war that they had promised to end 
quickly because Momoh had been dragging it along for 
14 months. What happened was that the war expanded 
to every region of the country under the 'savior' NPRC 
young men who had worn the trousers of their elders 
and found them quite comfortable so that in the end 
'wetin mDna Momoh bad wan' (what proved too much 
for Momoh), the poem's opening line would be the same 
thing that proved too much for Strasser in the last line: 
the war. The projected encore, "I Mo Na Mi" (Too Much 
to Chew,' literally 'it's more than me') echoes the same 
theme. "Na Wi Kontri" anticipates the communion ser- 
vice of Act III, led by the Reverend Bangurah-Cole. It is 
part of the ironic structure of a good bit of the play that 
perhaps the most important suggestion that the play of- 
fers to the people of Sierra Leone, the recommendation 
that they pray together every evening for a few minutes 
in order to engender peace, is spoken through the mouths 
of fun makers who immediately after revert to a most 
secular jingle, "Na Go Wi De Go So" ('We are Going 
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Away Right Now'). All in all, these renditions amount 
to a comic relief, hut most of the pieces may be omitted 
in production except for "Us Kayn Pis" and the prayer 
because they are central to the play's intent. 

'Us Kayn Pis" brings the play out of its preoccupation 
with the personal life of Sali to engage again the real title 
of the play, "Pis Pis Pis," not to its subtext "Diamonds 
Are Forever." The poem that had remained unfinished 
until the writing of the play now has an added segment 
to end it. The satirists are dressed, one in virtually a 
jacket, the other in a waistcoat and the third in a pair of 
trousers in order to address Sierra Leone's 'tri pis pis' 
(three pis pis). Again, being the satirists they are, one 
never knows which kind of peace they are talking about. 
They warn, however, that the kind of pis that has come 
to Sierra Leone "stink bad." Essentially, we have a sit- 
uation of chaos in the structure of the play. We would 
have preferred to have a stinking situation, followed by 
one of rupture or dismemberment as, indeed, Act II sym- 
bolizes, ending with harmony to stress positivism. In- 
stead, we have the ironic pattern of peace during the first 
segment, piecemeal rupture in Act II and the stench of 
rotting bodies and urine in the epilogue. This latest seg- 
ment of the three-syllable-a-line poem, more poignantly 
than earlier sections, points to the stink in the body 
politic that is Sierra Leone. In this upside down Sierra 
Leone, the country has not moved from rags to riches, 
the director tells us at the end, but from riches to rags. 

In this regard, the pastor's sermon in Act III, Scene 2 
becomes even more critical for Sierra Leone. His text 
sermon covers Genesis to Revelation, and he starts in 
Genesis by appealing to God to save Sodom (what, in 
effect, Sierra Leone and through it its capital had become) 
if fifty people are found innocent so that God will not 
"destroy the righteous with the wicked" (Gen. 18:23). 
On his way to revelation, armed with the assurance that 
God would save the city "for ten's sake," the preacher 
passes through two chronicles to pick up another assur- 
ance that God "will forgive their sin and heal their land." 
John 11: 35 where he asserts that, on seeing the ravages 
perpetrated by rebels, "Jesus wept," reaching Revelation 
to find the beast (Revelation 13 part of v 5, vs 7 and vs 
8) that was given a mouth uttering haughty and blas- 
phemous words. The destruction that the rebels inflict 
on Freetown is, in a sense, a fulfillment of their own role 
as harbingers of what the play has been waiting for since 
we got a foretaste of the incursion in the play's Pro- 
logue — the violence of the rebel incursion beginning Jan- 
uary 6, 1999. In the service I attended in Freetown on 
Sunday, January 6, 2003, at St. Matthews Church, Lum- 
ley, the preacher pointed out that that very day was the 
epiphany as she recalled the invasion four years before. 
It was for me a revelation that the Epiphany, unlike other 
events with changing dates in the Christian calendar, 
falls on January 6 each year as long as Christmas Day is 
25 th December. It is a day of revelation, the revelation 
of the Messiah to the world. Beginning on that same date, 
four years prior, another revelation took place that ex- 
posed, as nothing before, the menace that the rebels of 
Sierra Leone had become. It became easy, then, to portray 



as the anti-Christ the rebel leader whose real name never 
appears in full in the play. Nor do the real names of 
Johnny Paul Koroma and Sam Bockarie alias Maskita 
(who is never even mentioned). What became apparent 
was not only the putrid stink of rotting bodies that lay 
all around Dead House (as the mortuary in Freetown is 
called) but also the stink of the peace accord that had 
been forced on Sierra Leone in 1998 by Sierra Leone's 
biggest donors, Britain and the United States, an accord 
that the United Nations refused to accept in that it let 
go scot-free all those who had committed the ugliest 
crimes. The new section of "Us Kayn Pis" addresses this 
issue: 

Us Kayn Pis?: 
pis pis pis 
dis kayn pis 
we kam tang 
i stink bad 
bad bad wan 
mek wi gens 
gens wit pis 
pis lek pis 
sheb pawa 
rasta pis 
bulk pis 
buli pis 
a kil rep 
kot plenti 
an en fut 
mek pipul 
pis of jonk 
bring pawa 
witawt vot 
babt go 
wansayna 
fo pliz u 
UK miks 
wit US 
twis Kabba 
twis in an 
aw fo du 
president 
de fct wa 
i no get 
gon 0 shat 
i no get 
ami man 
dis ton am 
plet pisis 

[What kind of pis 7 .: 
pis pis pis 
this type pis 
brought to town 
it stinks bad 
really bad 
makes us tired 
tired with pis 
pis like pis 
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share power 
rasta pis 
bullet pis 
bully pis 
I kill rape 
cut plenty 
hands and feet 
make people 
piece of junk 
brings power 
without vote 
ballots go 
to the side 
to please who 
UK boxed 
with US 
twist Kabba 
twist his hand 
what to do 
president 
fights a war 
he has no 
guns or shots 
he has no 
army men 
this makes him 
a dish cloth] 

The final instance of a poem or song that helps illus- 
trate the play's evolution is the song "Fire Fire," a song 
by the late, great Krio musician and vocalist, Ebenezer 
Calendar whose recorded songs are hard to come by. 
While it is used playfully to appease one of the players 
who fears the play's director may be attempting to vio- 
late his girl, Patricia, it is also an ominous portent of the 
violence that is about to be inflicted on Freetown, rob- 
bing it of its innocence till then in terms of a direct attack 
by a rebel band bent on capture or destruction by fire. 

Even when I come to the violence of the incursion, I 
mute its depiction, in part, of course, because theatre, 
unlike film, has limited scope for graphic representation. 
Also, on account of the demands of time, presentation 
of scenes in the form of tableaux became preferable to 
graphic depiction and dialogue. Still, there is enough pre- 
sented to impress the audience with the invaders' op- 
erations — No Living Thing, No Virgin and their maiming 
campaign in which they "generously" gave victims the 
choice of "short sleeve" or "long sleeve," that is, maim- 
ing at the wrist or at the elbow. For Sierra Leoneans to 
know and see depicted on stage the fact that the symbol 
of their nation, the State House, was being used as a 
brothel is an almost violent outrage by itself, not to men- 
tion that innocent virgin girls were being bestially vio- 
lated there. 

In the end, as artists, conflagrations like the one in 
Sierra Leone force us to look at violence in a new light. 
The word itself comes from Latin through French as viol 
'a rape.' But while the January 6 incursion is the most 
blatant violation of the nation's sanctity, it is by no 



means the only one. Throughout most of its history since 
political independence in 1961, Sierra Leone has been 
violated by all and sundry. The violations inflicted on it 
have sometimes been non-physical, like psychological 
violence whose effects are sometimes worse. In art, it is 
not always easy or possible to depict violence graphically 
without risk of its also being gratuitous. The only Sierra 
Leonean poet who, as of this writing, I know has dedi- 
cated a significant portion of his published writing to the 
violence in Sierra Leone has been Sheikh Kamarah whose 
work, Singing in Exile (2002) grapples with the violence 
in Sierra Leone's rebel war but seldom uses graphic de- 
pictions of atrocities. 

"Pis Pis Pis" is literary drama. Its exploration through 
its songs, poems, jingles and recitals is a vital window 
into its heartland because of its symbiotic relation to 
this essay. We have left aside the direct evolution of the 
story of the plot and the many mostly political discus- 
sions that take place among politicians, intellectuals at 
the university, the media technicians planning a broad- 
cast series, opreshon Lus Lapa 'Operation Off with the 
Wrapper,' as well as those involving Sali, the play's her- 
oine. "Pis Pis Pis," it turns out, is part of a Hegelian 
construct of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. "Gentle- 
man" presents the thesis of nationalism while "Pis Pis 
Pis" develops its opposite of anti-nationalism, since the 
most important ingredient lacking among Sierra Leo- 
neans is the principle of unity, the idea of accepting Si- 
erra Leone as a country to live for and even die for. The 
play's message is, however, not altogether hopeless; Sali 
will emerge physically and psychologically violated but 
her defiance posits the possibility of later triumph as 
Sierra Leone gathers its resources to fight another day. 
The possibility of synthesis lies with Aiah the Kono boy 
and Hawa as hero and heroine of the third and final play, 
"Acres and Acres of Diamonds." Will they inherit acres 
and acres of diamonds or will they also, like their fore- 
bears, leave all this wealth to foreigners to exploit, ex- 
tract and export? The way the country evolves in the 
next long while could well determine whether or not 
this play will be a comedy like the Liberian folktale "The 
Cow-Tail Switch" (Courlander 1975), "Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves" (Arabian Nights 1934), its West African 
variant like the Anglophone "Ajapa and the Spirits" 
(Owomoyela 1997) or the Francophone version in Roger 
Abrahams's African Folktales (1983) or the West Indian 
parallel "Blackbird and WossWoss" (Jckyll 1966]. By con- 
trast, it could also signal whether, like Shakespeare's Ro- 
meo and Juliet, Russell Conwell's Acres of Diamonds ( 
1 91 5), Leonard Bernstein's Westside Story, Jacque Rou- 
main's Masters of the Dew, the Greek myth of Orpheus 
and Eurydice, and Elechi Amadi's The Concubine 
(1966) — all tragedies, and from all of which it draws some 
element of its allegory — it will end in tragedy. The odds 
are against a happy ending given both this distribution 
and the actual world where Sierra Leone still seems to 
be always on edge with threats and rumors of coups in 
spite of more than 15,000 of the original 17,000 United 
Nations troops still on the ground in early 2003. But who 
can tell what deus ex machina may emerge to exchange 
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the odds, end 'stubborn continuation' (Soyinka 1963) and 
bring us a sweet comedy given the illusion that theatre 

is? 
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Introduction 

As an organizer of Representations of Violence: Art 
about the Sierra Leonean Civil War Exhibition, I was 
awed by the strength, honesty, and power of the images 
depicting in beautiful, yet painfully graphic detail, the 
war's horrific inhumanities committed by human beings 
against each other. I was sobered by the daunting chal- 
lenge of presenting them to the American public in a 
meaningful way. The exhibition committee realized our 
responsibility was to display the art in a way that re- 
tained the integrity of the works, their creators, and the 
Sierra Leonean people. Our solution was to create a "ves- 
sel" for the art that would contextualize it and encourage 
viewers to turn toward the people and universal issues 
behind the images instead of turning away in response 
to the graphic nature of the images themselves. 

The "vessel" we created was the instructional ele- 
ments of exhibition and a two-day conference that co- 
incided with the show's opening on the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison campus. The scholarly papers pre- 
sented at the conference, and published in the exhibition 
catalog, accomplished the goal of situating the works in 
their historical, social, and political context and helped 
to reconstruct the causal and resultant aspects of the 
civil war. Because many Americans know little about 
the Sierra Leone conflict, more background information 
was needed to strengthen the "vessel" for people who 
visited the exhibition but did not attend the conference. 
Rather than merely hanging the paintings, drawings, and 
textiles in a gallery, we chose to surround them with 
didactic material in the form of statements from both 
experts on the Sierra Leone crisis and the artists them- 
selves. Visitors to the exhibition view the art works along 
with comments and explanations from natives and ex- 
perts contained in the videotape and informational wall 
panels. We believe this approach teaches much more 
than the images alone could, and helps viewers piece 
together the bigger picture depicted in the individual art 
works. 

There remain, however, a number of unanswered ques- 
tions about how we might think, talk, teach, and act in 



response to these representations of violence. How can 
we attempt to grasp what these images are saying? How 
can we begin to understand them in ways that make 
sense to us and our circumstances? What are we to learn 
from them? 

Harry Broudy (1987) stated that an artist should show 
us how it felt. In other words, the art's content should 
be expressed in such a way as to make viewers feel it, 
to whatever extent they are capable. So, what did the 
artists, in these works that bear witness to the events of 
the Sierra Leone civil war, want us to know about how 
it felt? And how does it feel as a viewer to be shown how 
that war felt to those who survived it? 



Art for Art's Sake or Art for Life's Sake? 1 

The fact that art often captures and depicts actual lived 
experiences is not unfamiliar, but we are less prepared 
for the brutally honest depiction of brutality so artfully 
conveyed in these pieces. This interaction between art 
and aspects of life we are not used to seeing makes us 
very uncomfortable, not only because we can see our 
own humanity displayed in the killings and mutilations 
depicted in living color on these canvases, but because 
in these post-September 1 1 times we are forced to sus- 
pect that we may not be quite as far removed from such 
events as we might have previously liked to believe. 

As an art educator interested in meanings embedded 
in cultural art forms, I focus primarily on the why behind 
any work of art. Art is a conveyor of meaning. It is pos- 
sible to more fully appreciate any artwork if one is sup- 
plied with some knowledge of the circumstances under 
which it was created and the purpose it serves. Such 
information can help a non-native viewer gather mean- 
ing from the piece, both from the viewpoint of the art- 
maker, albeit limited, and from his or her own personal 
perspective. One's personal response to an artwork is 
based on what is seen in the piece combined with atti- 
tudes, knowledge, and experiences one brings to the 
viewing. Many people in the art field believe it is more 
important for the work to speak for itself, for the viewer 
to determine his or her own meaning, rather than relying 
on the artist's (usually absent) explanation. In the case 
of art from realms unfamiliar to the viewing audience I 
believe it is helpful to know something of the artists' 
thinking, if such information is available. In the case of 
these frank depictions of horrific violence, having ex- 
planations from the artists was deemed essential. 

As I read the statements we requested from these art- 
ists it was clear that many of them sought to create visual 
documentation of the atrocities they experienced, in 
much the same way photojournalists do. They were giv- 
ing us nearly palpable sensations of the sights, sounds, 
and pain their people experienced. In their written state- 
ments, some used rather dispassionate language to de- 
scribe the war scenes they depicted in their art. This 
language was surprisingly similar to what we are used 

1. Art for life's sake is a term used by Sieber ( 1 97 r | to describe the 
close relationship of African art to the cultural, social, and spiritual 
lives of people. 
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to hearing from field reporters, such as those recently 
'emhedded' with U.S. and British troops in Iraq. 

Mamei Isata Sowa, the only female artist, wrote about 
her work, Bad News! (Plate 29) "The wailing women are 
a constant reminder of the carnage of war in Sierra Leone. 
Loved ones dead at the hands of soldiers are mourned 
for in real frenzy." It is one of the few works containing 
no visible violent imagery, but as her artist's statement 
explains, and as she told an audience during a recent 
artist's talk in Madison, she wanted to convey the after- 
math of violence, the feeling of emotional destruction. 

Other artists' statements described the actual events 
visually chronicled in their art. Septimus Roy-Thompson 
wrote this about Another Face Ten Years Ago (2) (plate 

This wall hanging shows from left to right the atroc- 
ities committed by the rebels. You can see dead bod- 
ies, amputations, people moving from their houses, 
and houses on fire. The war escalated during the 
NPRC regime. So the people called for elections. 
The people performed the election exercise and a 
democratic government was elected. People were 
happy for the new regime, but Foday Sankoh and his 
followers continue their atrocities with the help of 
ECOMOG and Kamajors. They were to lessen these 
atrocities. Our diamonds were taken outside the 
country, then used to buy arms for the rebels to con- 
tinue their campaign up to the present time. 

Most of the works, and the artist's statements that 
accompanied them, are straight-forward recollections of 
events recalled by survivors, wherein artists literally re- 
port on what they and other witnesses saw and felt dur- 
ing the ten years of hell they lived through. Some vi- 
sually and verbally described explicit violence, such as, 
". . . amputees and pregnant women lay dying in agony" 
(Ayo Peters, January 6, 1999 Invasion, plate 8). 

A minority of artists expressed frank emotional re- 
sponses. Julius Parker, whose sentiments are expressed 
through symbolism and metaphor in Power Madness 
(plate 4), wrote, 

The lone soldier in this pen and ink work represents 
the combined Armed Forces Revolutionary Council 
(AFRC) and the Revolutionary United Front (RUF). 
The building in the background is the State house, 
the official seat of government and a symbol of po- 
litical power. The dead and bleeding victims lie 
among skulls littered around State House. This is 
what happens when the fight to secure the symbol 
of political power is done through the gun. The sol- 
dier therefore is symbolizing the insatiable quest for 
power that led to wanton destruction of lives and 
properties. He has come to represent death and, with 
the power of the gun, has taken control over state 
house. 



The Art as Reflecting Device 

So, how did these artists make us feel about the civil 
war in their country? We invited visitors to the first ex- 
hibition of Representations of Violence, held in Madison, 
Wisconsin, to record their responses to the show in our 
guest book. They expressed a range of sentiments. A few 
people commented on the dichotomy of beauty and hor- 
ror contained in the art works. 

"... there are . . . many beautiful horrors, amazing 
and colorful artwork for such horrific events." 

"Very powerful, beautiful paintings." 

"It's very artistic and emotional; truly amazing and 
picturesque." 

I took two of my art education classes to visit the 
exhibition and they also wondered how the art could be 
so beautiful until you look closely and realize what you 
are seeing. 

Many people articulated feelings of shock and dismay 
that human beings are capable of the degree of violence 
witnessed in the images. These responses, while they 
conveyed a sense of grief and sympathy for victims of 
the Sierra Leone war, seemed to reflect a somewhat de- 
tached perception of the problem as being over there and 
of those people. Examples were, 

"They got it worse than we do." 

"I feel so sorry for them." 

". . . it makes one realize the harsh realities some 
people have to face. It just makes me realize how 
lucky and fortunate we have it." 

A few people were repulsed, saying, "I am ashamed to 
even be a human being to [see?] these monsters." And 
some felt a bit of guilt, as this person who wrote, "It 
seems like a luxury to be able to travel freely within this 
city ; to have a life that seems so sure." 

A sense of shared humanity and susceptibility seemed 
to be present in some viewers' responses: 

"How can we as human beings to such things to 
other human beings?" 

"I cried because I felt horrified, terrified, and angry 
we as humans let this happen on our world." 

"My consciousness is raised; I am horrified, civiliza- 
tion is such a thin veneer." 

Visitors expressed notions about the folly of war in 
general in remarks such as, 

"This very disturbing reality and can in many ways 
express the need for peace and fear of what war and 
violence can lead to!" 

"Very moving show. Hope it spurs people to think 
before unleashing the dogs of war." 

"How can anyone believe war and violence is the 
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answer after seeing these paintings? How can there 
be so much hate?" 

"How many more atrocities before we learn?" 

There were also some viewers who stated that the 
works in this exhibition forced them to think beyond 
how events in West Africa led up to the carnage described 
on canvas before them, and how the U.S. wages war. One 
person wrote, 

"This may also bring perspective to our war." 

"It makes me wonder if someday parts of the U.S. 
would be capable of this. Unfortunately, the answer 
might be 'yes.'" 

Another theme that ran through viewer responses was 
the notion of shared responsibility and Western culpa- 
bility. It was expressed in remarks such as, "... The 
difficulty in viewing this exhibition is that we as Amer- 
icans — rather U.S. citizens — must assume partial re- 
sponsibility for this war as well as all others either oc- 
curring or waiting to occur." 

Many viewers emphatically stated that part of the 
larger problem has to do with imperialism and greed. In 
strident terms they commented on the role of diamonds 
in the conflict. One person wrote, "And all for some 
diamonds! Shame on you, DeBeers and other collabo- 
rators to these atrocities." 

Still another viewer pointed to the presence of dia- 
monds in the rap and hip-hop culture, 

Rappers and hip-hop artists often talk/rap/sing about 
the 'bling bling,' i.e. diamonds. Why so little politi- 
cal consciousness among rappers and hip hop artists 
about how the 'bling bling' equals death for so many 
in Africa? The diamond trade fuels and finances the 
terror in this region of Africa. 

One person blamed the organizers, "... I am very 
disappointed in this display. There is scant mention of 
diamonds-the true root of the conflict." It is true that 
all the players are not present in the drama depicted by 
these artists. The role played by international multina- 
tional entities is not visibly evident. But that role may 
not have been very obvious to the artists themselves, 
who are ordinary people, bearing witness to what they 
saw happening, as photojournalists do. Besides, we know 
that those wbo cause wars are rarely those who fight 
them. 

Several people raised questions of U.S. foreign policy, 
asking, 

"If we can help the Iraqis, why couldn't/wouldn't 
we help these people?" 

"In Bosnia and Kosivo the Western world intervened 
to halt similar atrocities. I am aware of no equal 
concern for these victims. Why? No strategic 
importance?" 

"Viewing Iraqi victims of U.S. bombing it is clear 
that the U.S. is fully capable of perpetuating the 



same atrocities! Look at Hiroshima, Nagasaki, and 
Dresden!" 

The largest group of written responses articulated feel- 
ings of combined anger and dismay that the story had 
not been made known to them before this show and 
expressed gratitude for the exhibition, despite how dis- 
turbing they found the images. Such statements 
included, 

"Deeply moving. If only the Western media could 
engage the type of ethical engagement we see here," 

"Why doesn't the media tell the story? I didn't have 
any idea it was this horrific. Thank you for enlight- 
ening us. Very disturbing." 

"I am from Africa but this is the first time I knew 
[of] something like this. I feel very sorry for the 
'world.' More, more, more." 

And finally, "Thank you for showing the real evil in 
the world. Truth is impossible to depict, but even a 
glimpse of reality can help us to see better." 



Conclusion 

The beauty of these hideous paintings, drawings, and 
textiles confounds viewers, but in African art there is 
considerable precedence for the aesthetics of the ugly. 
Many carved masks, for instance, are intended to induce 
fear in viewers for purposes of social control and spiritual 
cohesion. To the extent that these images from Sierra 
Leone use gruesome, horrible images to warn against the 
evils of greed and war, they can be seen as conveying a 
cautionary message in the African tradition. 

These colorful, beautifully rendered pictures supply us 
with excruciatingly exquisite details as to how such ter- 
rible events appeared to people who experienced them. 
As our stomachs and hearts turn over at such sights, we 
get a small taste of what the artists felt. Even as we look 
at the images and experience the horror, disgust and an- 
ger that comes with knowing that they really happened, 
we realize that if these images are to be understood as 
reports from the field, serving the same function as pho- 
tojournalism, it means that we have been sheltered from 
this type of reporting from our own news sources. 

As so many exhibition viewers stated, we get precious 
little coverage of news such as this, and that which 
comes to us is stripped of its gruesome details,- sanitized 
to protect our Western sensibilities. Media has the awe- 
some power to create reality in the minds of the masses 
by virtue of what is reported and how the content is 
portrayed. There is even a new term for how reporters 
color or 'spin' the facts they feed to the public. What we 
know to be true and how we feel about it is often de- 
termined by such selective coloring. The artists who cre- 
ated the works in Representations of Violence: Art about 
the Sierra Leone Civil War, gave us field reports in beau- 
tiful, horrible living color, belping us to know what is 
true in their experience of that decade and its aftermath. 
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To the old adage, "War is hell," we can now add, ". . . 
and this is what it looks like." From the art we can also 
get a tiny inkling of how it felt because in viewing it we 
feel disturbed, outraged, and vulnerable. Such physical 
and emotional response can be said to be vicarious suf- 
fering felt empathetically with the victims in Sierra Le- 
one. I believe empathy must be achieved before under- 
standing is possible. But in this case our empathetic 
reactions are also for ourselves as we contemplate the 
reality of our conjoined existence with the rest of the 
world. 

What we do with that information in terms of how 
we think, talk, teach, and act is yet to be determined by 
each of us, but we can no longer say we did not know. 
Exhibition viewers expressed their indignant outrage 
over having been shielded from knowing, sharing, or ex- 



periencing the feelings conveyed by these artworks. They 
and the artists agree that while we may have once be- 
lieved ignorance is bliss, as we awake to the realization 
of our existence as a global community, we can no longer 
afford such a luxury. 
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Artist Statements 



Artists 

1. Lawrence Conteh 

2. Marco S. Conteh 

3. Michael During 

4. Sahr Ellie 

5 . Osman Tuzy Kamason 

6. Prince Foday Musa Kallon 

7. Julius Cornelius Parker (Choema) 

8. Ayo Peters 

9. Septimus Roy-Thompson 

10. Simeon Benedict Sesay 

11. Michael P. Silma 

12. Moses Silma 

13. Mamei Isata Sowa 

14. Amadu Tarawally 

15. Rodney Oluwole Temple 

What follows are brief statements the artists were 
asked to provide when the work was brought from Sierra 
Leone for the exhibition. Some artists did not provide an 
entry for every work in the exhibition. 



1. Lawrence Conteh 

Lawrence Conteh was bom in 198 1. He is a student at 
the Sierra Leone Grammar School, Freetown. 

TEN YEARS OF DESTRUCTION 

This painting tells a story of what has been happening 
in Sierra Leone for the past ten years. The raping of in- 
nocent citizens, amputations of feet, hands and legs were 
characteristic of the decade. It has been a great loss to 
Sierra Leone. There has been no progress during this ten 
years. The decade was filled with reckless act of violence. 



2. Marco S. Conteh 

Marco S. Conteh was born on January 27, 1948. He at- 
tended the American Wesleyan School in Binkolo. From 
there, he proceeded to the Government Boys Secondary 
School in Magburaka. From 1967 to 1970, he attended 
the Milton Margai Teachers College (now Milton Margai 
College of Education and Technology). 

From 1 970 to 1 972 he was an art lecturer at Magburaka 
Government Teachers College. From 1972 to 1974 he 
was a teacher at Magburaka Government Boys Secondary 
School. From 1974 to 1984 he was a teacher at the Prince 
of Whales School, Freetown. From 1984 to present he 
has taught at Milton Margai Teachers College. 

Marco is a painter, sculptor, ceramicist, graphic artist, 
and art historian. He has attended several workshops 
including a workshop for African crafts experts in 1988 
in Helsinki Finland from August 1 through August 12 



and Stockholm Sweden from August 1 3 through August 
18, 1988. Marco now holds a Bachelor of Education de- 
gree in Practical Arts. 

RETURN OF DEMOCRACY 

People celebrating the return of Democracy to Sierra 
Leone. 

DOOMSDAY 

January 6, 1999, when rebels overran Freetown. People, 
especially women, suffered at their hands. Most of the 
rebels had white bandanas on their heads in order to 
make the public believe they were government soldiers. 
Machetes and axes were used in chopping off people's 
limbs. Children were not spared. This holocaust will for- 
ever remain in the minds of Sierra Leoneans. 

STRIP 

The mayhem of January 6, 1999, women and girls be- 
came victims of inhuman rebels who entered Freetown. 
Women were dragged from within their homes both dur- 
ing the day and at night and publicly raped. Some were 
raped and killed. Others were fortunate to be spared their 
scared lives while some were both raped and abducted. 
The girl portrayed in the painting was forced out of her 
house, dragged behind the house, stripped naked and 
raped. 

THE SEVERELY WOUNDED 

This painting depicts perpetual occurrences of violence 
against civilians during the eleven year war in Sierra 
Leone. 



3. Michael During 

Michael During was born on June 8, 1958. His parents 
died when he was 18 upon graduation. He was left to 
fend for himself and has been doing so ever since. He 
says art is a gift from God and he uses it to improve 
himself. 

OPERATION PAY YOURSELVES 

Sometimes rebels go on the rampage in order to get paid. 
They steal from their victims, rape women and young 
girls, loot shops and ransack whole villages. Those that 
resist are killed and left to rot in the open. 

JANUARY 6, 1999, INVASION 

January 6, 1999, is a day no Sierra Leonean living in 
Freetown will ever forget. To most people, this is the 
most horrific scene they have ever witnessed. Besides 
the burning of houses and the killings that ensued, ab- 
duction of young girls and women were rampant. Most 
were viciously raped and the less fortunate got their 
heads cut off and put on display for others to see. It was 
a terrible moment. 

41 
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OPERATION NO LIVING THING 

This painting retells what happened in a particular vil- 
lage attacked by rebels. Every living thing was destroyed. 
Whole families perished in fires, sometimes after brutal 
tortures. 



4. Sahr Ellie 

Sahr Ellie was born March 18, 1957, in Sowolla Village, 
Gbane Chiefdom, Kono District, Eastern Province, Sierra 
Leone. He attended the Roman Catholic Elementary 
School from 1962 to 69 and the Methodist City Mission 
Elementary School from 1969 to 70. He then proceeded 
to the Government Secondary Technical School, Free- 
town from 1970 to 77, He is currently a senior artist at 
the General Workshop for the Ministry of Health and 
Sanitation and attached to the Health Education Divi- 
sion. His work entails designing visual aids for the 
Health Education Unit. He is married with three 
children. 

VILLAGE UNDER ATTACK 

During the war, it was a common thing to attack un- 
armed villagers. Innocent civilians were killed without 
sympathy. Even pregnant women were not spared. Peo- 
ple were forced to stay in the houses while they were 
set on fire. Anyone attempting to escape faced a more 
heinous consequence. Women were raped at random and 
babies snatched from parents and killed, sometimes by 
throwing them into tbe river and letting them drown. 
The Sierra Leone crisis is an endless story of gruesome 
atrocities, unthinkable in a civilized world. 

OPERATION SPARE NOTHING 

Towns were attacked in which rebels announced the 
mission of their operation. This picture depicts the gross 
destruction that ensued in Operation Spare Nothing. 
Houses were set on fire after being stripped of all items. 
People caught trying to salvage anytbing were merci- 
lessly beaten and if unfortunate, heinously killed. Vic- 
tims had to carry their own properties for the rebels. 

5 . Osman Tuzy Kamason 

Osman Tuzy Kamason attended the Freetown Grammar 
School. At school, he trained in different areas such as 
painting, carving, engraving, sculpture, batik and gara tie 
and dyeing. In 1993, he was commissioned to create a 
statue that was erected in Bo, the second largest city in 
Sierra Leone. The work was to bring attention to the 
rebel war and its atrocities. It was titled Soldier Killed 
Rebel. Tuzy graduated with a painting and decorating 
diploma from the Government Technical Institute, Kissy 
and Freetown in 1999. Currently, he works as an artist 
in the research and planning department of the Sierra 



Leone Police Force as the police artist. He is married 
with three children. 

MOB JUSTICE 

1 2th February 1998 is remembered as Bloody Thursday 
when in the afternoon a joint team of ECOMOG, SSD, 
Civil Defense, the Sierra Leone Police Forces and loyal 
Sierra Leone Army members marched into the city of 
Freetown and took over the entire city, repelling the 
AFRC and RUF allies. In the aftermath of the confusion, 
angry youth and civilians took to the streets, capturing 
soldiers, rebels and civilian collaborators. Their captives 
were seriously beaten, killed and sometimes burnt alive 
with a ring of tires blazing around their neck. 

This painting depicts a soldier captured by some angry 
civilians at St. Jobn. His trousers were torn apart and 
tires were put around his neck. The soldier was merci- 
lessly beaten and finally burnt alive, leaving his body to 
be eaten by dogs in the street. 

BUTCHERING A PREGNANT WOMAN 

In 1995, rebel fighters attacked Blama, an Eastern pro- 
vincial town of Sierra Leone. At the house of one Pa 
Sayor, lived a woman who was eight-months pregnant. 
Seeing the pregnant woman, the rebels bet on wbether 
the child was a boy or girl. They beat Pa Sayor merci- 
lessly and threw him on the floor with hands tied behind 
his back. The pregnant woman's belly was split open and 
the child removed by one of the rebels. What else could 
be that horrific? 

BIG TROUBLE AFTER INTERVENTION 

With ECOMOG intervention in 1998, the soldiers and 
rebels were repelled from the city. The rebels became 
desperate and blood-thirsty and committed a wave of 
atrocities. At Magbosi village a few miles from Mile 91, 
they captured a man accused of giving information to 
the FM 98.1 radio station. He was stripped naked and 
drowned in a well. His family was captured and ampu- 
tated. The rebels and junta soldiers laid ambushes and 
killed passengers at random. 

LOST BONDO GIRLS 

It was Sunday morning at about 4 am in the year 1996 
when a group of Revolutionary United Front Rebels at- 
tacked the town of mile 91. The town is called mile 91 
because it is exactly 91 miles to the capital city, Free- 
town. This town, like many others happens to have a 
sacred bush dedicated to the women's society, the Bondo. 
There was a belief that any man that wandered into this 
bush would either die or end up with a disease that 
causes the scrotum to swell. 

Three rebels wandered into the Bush and met the 
young girls with their elder, the Sowei, who happened 
to also be the head of the society. The Commander asked 
the Sowei to surrender the girls into their hands. She 
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refused. He asked accomplices to take two of the girls 
away. The Sowei resisted and was immediately shot 
dead. This frightened the girls and made them succumb 
to the wishes of the rebels. With their hands tied behind 
their backs they were raped and molested by the rebels. 
Eventually, they were all taken away and only one es- 
caped to tell of their ordeal. 

6. Prince Foday Musa Kallon 

Prince Fodie Musa Kallon was born in 1948 and started 
schooling in 1958. He completed secondary school in 
1969 and started working at the Forest Industries Cor- 
poration in Kenema. He is married with four children. 

THE PEACE OF NATURE 

This is an imaged composition depicting the peace of 
nature that existed before the war destroyed it based on 
a particular area in my hometown which is situated by 
a stream and surrounded by forest located in Njaluahun, 
Koya Chiefdom in the Kenema District. It is a nostalgic 
feeling expressed outside the images of horror that will 
forever remain the visual representatives of a decade of 
war. The absence of human or animal life in this painting 
is a reflection and homage to the victims of war. We need 
new souls to inhabit the land. 

7. Julius C. Parker (Choema) 

Julius C. Parker (Choema) is a painter, sculptor, batik 
artist and graphic designer. He was born in Freetown and 
attended the Prince Of Wales School. After studying 
commercial art through correspondence courses, he en- 
rolled at Milton Margai Teachers College to study arts 
and crafts. 

Choema's work has earned him both national and in- 
ternational acclaim. He has completed many public and 
private commissions with exhibitions in both Sierra Le- 
one and abroad. In the United Kingdom he has been part 
of group exhibitions at Leeds Play House Gallery, Van 
Mildert College, University of Durham, Perens Art Gal- 
lery, Hull and the Commonwealth Institute in London. 
Through his art, he communicates the beliefs, customs 
and traditions of the Sierra Leonean people while paying 
tribute to the country's astounding natural beauty. 

He had just completed a series of murals in one of the 
country's most famous hotels, the Hotel Mammy Yoko 
in Aberdeen, Freetown, when the military junta seized 
power in 1997. The lives of the citizens were disrupted 
to such an extent that the murals remained unappre- 
ciated until recently. The war had an even more devas- 
tating effect on Choema's life. On January 15, 1999, the 
combined forces of the Armed Forces Revolutionary 
Council (AFRC) and the Revolutionary United Front 
(RUF) reentered Freetown. The destruction was massive 
and the result despicable. This was the most critical mas- 
sive attack in the decade long struggle. In short, it was 



the climax. Choema was bayoneted and fortunately es- 
caped death unlike thousands of unfortunate Sierra Leo- 
neans who lay bleeding on that day. January 15, 1999, is 
a day of infamy in Sierra Leone and captured in Power 
Madness by Choema. 

Choema wishes to promulgate ethical values such as 
sincerity, integrity, sensitivity, dedication and passion in 
his life and in art. His work endeavors to appeal to view- 
ers on an emotional level. Frequently, he features the 
extremes of love and hatred in his pen and ink drawings. 
He has persevered as an artist in spite of unimaginable 
obstacles. He feels that his artistic calling demands that 
he relentlessly strive for the highest political, socio-eco- 
nomic, cultural and spiritual good of his society. 

For Parker, the artist must elevate himself by means 
of striving and often, amidst frustration. But on account 
of his artistic capabilities, there is no relenting on con- 
tinually reflecting back on the society, the political, so- 
cio-economic, cultural and spiritual life of his society. 



MABELA 

Mabela is an economically depressed part of the city of 
Freetown. In 1997 a violent incident occurred here that 
led to the deaths of many innocent citizens. These were 
recurring incidents through out the decade from 
1991-2001. 



BEHIND REBEL LINES 

The rebels of the Revolutionary United Front overran 
the country for several years, especially the diamond rich 
areas. This drawing depicts the agony that prevailed be- 
hind these rebel lines. 



POWER MADNESS 

The lone soldier in this pen and ink work represents the 
combined Armed Forces Revolutionary Council (AFRC) 
and the Revolutionary United Front (RUF). The building 
in the background is the State house, the official seat of 
government and a symbol of political power. The dead 
and bleeding victims lie among skulls littered around 
State House. This is what happens when the fight to 
secure the symbol of political power is done through the 
gun. The soldier therefore is symbolizing the insatiable 
quest for power that led to wanton destruction of lives 
and properties. He has come to represent death and, with 
the power of the gun, has taken control over state house. 



MAN PROPOSES; GOD DEPOSES 

This work focuses on man's unpredictable existence, 
sometimes because of man himself. It is the ultimate 
outcome of man's ability to bring destruction and car- 
nage upon him. 
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MISRULE 

The suffering of a prisoner of conscience characterized 
a decade of political violence in Sierra Leone. Through 
out the decade of civil unrest, arrests, tortures and kill- 
ings became rampant. The mere accusation of either be- 
ing a rebel or rebel sympathizer could send you to Pa- 
demba road, Sierra Leone's notorious colonial 
established prison. 



8. Ayo Peters 

Ayo Peters was born on February 22, 1968, in Freetown, 
Sierra Leone. He considers himself a creative and deco- 
rative artist. A graduate of the Sierra Leone Grammar 
School, he proceeded to work after the fifth form. 



JANUARY 6, I999, INVASION 

This work depicts a summary of the January 6th invasion 
of Freetown. It was the combined force of the renegade 
Sierra Leone Army and the Revolutionary United Front 
(RUF). The invasion led to burning, looting, raping, and 
killing of innocent civilians. Thousands became home- 
less. It was a great loss to the nation with important 
historical relics burnt down. There were corpses scat- 
tered everywhere on the streets, leaving wrenching 
smells over the city. Vultures fed on corpses as amputees 
and pregnant women lay dying in agony. This was the 
worst act ever imposed on human beings. It was an act 
of willful violence that will not be forgotten. 



9. Septimus Roy-Thompson 

Septimus Roy-Thompson is a well-known batik artist. 
He was born on September 8, 1964, in Freetown, Sierra 
Leone. He is married with two children, a boy and girl. 
He is the founder of the Septo Youths Training and Pro- 
duction Center which he founded on September 8, 1991. 



SIERRA LEONE TEN YEARS BACK 

This wall hanging shows from left to right the entering 
of rebels from the East by beating drums during the ad- 
vance. Their main objective, according to them, was to 
free people from corruption, tribalism, lack of adequate 
sanitation and a poor educational system. Eventually, 
things turned out the other way. The RUF started their 
brutal activities against innocent civilians. During the 
war, the NPRC overthrew the All Peoples Congress 
(APC) government, but the NPRC could not stop the war. 
So the nation rallied around the concept of elections be- 
fore peace. The people exercise their vote under the heat 
of the war and legitimate government of President Alhaji 



Dr. Ahmed Tejan Kabba* is elected to replace the NPRC 
regime. 

During President Kabba's reign Foday Sankoh contin- 
ued his campaign by amputating, looting, raping, burning 
of houses, killing and maiming. Thousands of people 
were forced to leave their homes with bundles on their 
heads. With the introduction of ECOMOG and their mi- 
litia allies waged another all out offensive to stop the 
atrocities. Foday Sankoh continued to exploit the min- 
eral resources of the state to procure arms from outside. 
After the 6 ,h of January 1999, a peace accord was signed 
between the government and the RUF which brought 
the partial peace we now enjoy. 

ANOTHER FACE TEN YEARS AGO (2) 

This wall hanging shows from left to right the atrocities 
committed by the rebels. You can see dead bodies, am- 
putations, people moving from their houses, and houses 
on fire. The war escalated during the NPRC regime. So 
the people called for elections. The people performed the 
election exercise and a democratic government was 
elected. People were happy for the new regime, but Foday 
Sankoh and his followers continue their atrocities with 
the help of ECOMOG and Kamajors. They were to lessen 
these atrocities. Our diamonds were taken outside the 
country, then used to buy arms for the rebels to continue 
their campaign up to the present time. 



10. Simeon Benedict Sesay 

Simeon Benedict Sesay is a self-trained 34-year-old artist 
living in Freetown, Sierra Leone. He attended the St. 
Edwards Secondary School from 1979 to 1986. He is cur- 
rently working with the Ministry of Health as an artist 
in the Health Education Division. He has a natural tal- 
ent, which he tried very hard to develop, and has been 
very fortunate to win a couple of competitions at a na- 
tional level. 

Sesay's career with the Ministry of Health and Sani- 
tation started when the former Manager of Health Ed- 
ucation Division, who happened to be his neighbor saw 
a few of his illustrations and became interested. He asked 
him to work as an artist with the ministry after his grad- 
uation. He readily agreed. 

In 1986, Sesay started at the Ministry of Health. He 
has been working there ever since. He is a single father 
with two kids, Simeon Jr eleven years old and Henrietta, 
9 years old. 

Living through the civil war, I saw some of the atroc- 
ities committed by the RUF from 1 991 to 2000. Looking 
back, I tried as best possible to depict some of the horrors 
that were committed by the RUF, such as, executing 

'Editor's note: Currently the official spelling of the president's name 
is Ahmad Tejan Kabbah. However, since there was a period when 
the spelling of his first name was Ahmed and the spelling of his 
surname without the final "h" was acceptable, we have maintained 
the spelling used by individual artists as it appeared in their original. 
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pregnant women, hacking off limbs and hands, destruc- 
tion of houses (public and private), raping, looting, and 
the horror goes on and on. The consequences of these 
atrocities were mass displacement, overcrowding in dis- 
placement camps with little or no sanitation facilities 
leading to a rise in sickness and disease, a rise in depen- 
dency and a fall in the standard of living. The blue huts 
in my paintings represent displacement camps. 

HORRORS OF WAR 

Horrors Of War gives an insight into some of the des- 
picable terror that was unleashed on innocent civilians 
by an armed few. Young girls were forcefully taken from 
their parents to be used as sex slaves, domestic servants, 
and spies for the fighters whilst valuable properties were 
carted away. 

Also, during the ten years of war scores of unarmed 
civilians were massacred almost on a daily basis. Women 
and children were amputated without reason. Villages 
were attacked and many women, children and the elderly 
were killed. People were set ablaze in their cars and 
houses because they refused to give money or other goods 
demanded by the armed combatants. 



1 1 . Michael P. Silma 

Michael P. Silma is the younger brother of Moses Silma. 
He is a student at the Ahmadiyya Muslim Secondary 
School, Kissy Dockyard. 

OPERATION NO VIRGIN 

When people think of less technologically sophisticated 
wars, they think of guns and landmines. Those they be- 
lieve are the weapons of destruction. The Sierra Leone 
crisis showed that sex could equally be used as a potent 
weapon of both psychological and physical destruction. 
Operation No Virgin depicts rebels violently raping a 
young victim in front of parents. The victims are some- 
times tied and their mouths stuffed with cloth before 
dehumanized and abused. Reports indicate that rebels 
required witnessing parents to thank them for their act 
of rape. A rebel guard is always at hand for any unfore- 
seen intrusion. 

MASSIVE KILLER - CUT HAND CUT FOOT. 

At the height of rebel amputations, a ruthless rebel leader 
named Massive Killer — Cut Hand Cut Foot emerged. He 
hardly used his riffle or gun. None was spared in his 
presence — children as well as pregnant women. One of 
Massive Killer's victims, a pregnant woman brought to 
Caunaught Hospital, asked the doctors to let her die after 
giving birth. The doctors refused but she died anyway. 
The painting shows a dog licking the blood on an am- 
putee while a child combatant stands guard behind a tree 
watching the villagers find their way to safety. 



ROAD ATTACK 

Ambushes and road attacks were frequent during the 
decade of crisis. Passenger vehicles are often ambushed 
and burned down with their passengers except for the 
goods they carry. 



12. Moses Silma 

Moses Silma was born in Bendu, Jaiama Bongor Chief- 
dom in the Bo District, Southern Province, Sierra Leone. 
He attended the University Secondary School, Njala 
from form one to form five. Currently, he works for the 
Njala University College as a photographer in training 
with eight years of experience as a graphic artist with 
the University. He is a 39 year old single father. 

ORIGINS OF THE REBEL WAR 

Origins Of The Rebel War is Moses Silma's imaginative 
recollection of where and how the rebel war started. Ac- 
cording to Silma, the war started in Koindu, a very im- 
portant trading center on the Sierra Leone Liberia 
boarder. The Christmas Eve 1989 outbreak of war in Li- 
beria drove many refugees across the Moa River into 
Sierra Leone. Most refugees settled in Koindu. Among 
the refugees were rebel spies on a mission to build a base 
in Koindu and prepare for their first assault into Sierra 
Leone. The boarder people, with a history of mutual trade 
with people from Liberia and Guinea were receptive to 
their guests, letting them live amicably and protectively 
among them. An atmosphere of tolerance prevailed dur- 
ing these trying times. 

Unfortunately, this changed over night when the re- 
bels, confident their numbers had increased and that 
they were better organized turned against their hosts 
with a calculated vengeance. They slaughtered people 
like animals, especially soldiers, police, Fulani and Man- 
dingo ethnicities. Sometimes they killed them by cutting 
their throats from behind. 

The painting illustrates a village under attack and the 
capture of children and property. The rebels trained the 
children as child combatants. The rebels also took mar- 
ried women to their camps and made them into rebel 
wives. 

In the painting, a rebel is seen helping a civilian carry 
stolen property. He represents a rebel who initially lived 
among the people as a refugee, knowing their daily rou- 
tine and hiding places. When the rebels turned against 
their hosts, they took away everything they had, and 
their lives. The chiefs were killed with impunity. In their 
place, they appointed their own chiefs and claimed the 
village to be under their territory. They built check- 
points. This drove many civilians to the big towns. Ini- 
tially, the rebels were not burning down houses and am- 
putating limbs. They were just slaughtering 
uncooperative victims and taking their possessions. 
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THE BO-FREETOWN HIGHWAY AMBUSH 

After they had fought for several years, the rebels were 
finally able to ensure that no vehicles traveled between 
the City and the provinces. Vehicles which risked this 
new development in the war, never made it to their des- 
tinations and their passengers never lived to retell their 
ordeals. Captured vehicles were used by the RUF and the 
chests of their victims inscribed with the letters RUF 
using hot burning metals. Atrocities such as piercing a 
hot iron into a woman's vagina, dropping burning plastic 
on their victims' eyes or padlocking a man's mouth or 
burning them alive became rampant. Children were 
carted away as slaves and later made combat soldiers. 
They removed roofs from houses to build rebel camps 
in the bush. Whatever they did not need, they destroyed. 

REBEL SLAVES 

When the RUF overran Kono, the rich diamond town in 
the East of Sierra Leone, they needed to guard it and loot 
it with maximum efficiency. To achieve their dual aim, 
they captured able-bodied men and women and brought 
them over to mine while they stood guard. These cap- 
tured citizens were forced to work long days on little or 
no food. 

Kono is one of the richest diamond areas in Sierra Le- 
one. The Kono district headquarter town is Yengema. 
The painting illustrates the treatment of civilians by 
their RUF captors. The punishment for disobedience, at- 
tempted escape, stealing or hiding diamonds was death. 
Obedience to rebels, even for the child combatants was 
enforced with a death penalty if violated. 

In the painting, a boy is tied to a tree in the river and 
blood is gushing out of his mouth. He represents a defiant 
young man who violated the rebels' authority, got cap- 
tured and executed, driving fear into the others. Some of 
the rebels were from Liberia. They joined their Sierra 
Leone counterparts to mine and fight. Their sources of 
ammunitions were from the sale of "blood diamonds." 
They held on to their lucrative ventures until they were 
flushed out of Kono and Tongo Fields. 

In the painting, a man is seen handing over a diamond 
to a rebel guard. The man in the canoe is pulling gravel 
from the bottom of the river. All mining activity was 
done at gunpoint. Mining was done everywhere, even 
beneath houses, leading to the destruction of many. Ev- 
ery where was mined. The rebels were so desperate to 
control Kono because it provided them with the material 
to secure money and fund their war. That, among several 
reasons made Kono a difficult place to recapture. The 
rebels made a lot of money from the Kono District and 
Tongo Fields. 

KAMAJORS ATTACK ON KORIBONDO 

The Kamajors, the Civil Defense Force, attacked Kori- 
bondo to free their people from the RUF and disgruntled 
soldiers during ECOMOG intervention. Koribondo was 
one of the strategic combined RUF AFRC bases in the 



Southern Province. The base was attacked by the CDF 
to flush out the rebels. The origin of the CDF could be 
traced back to the failure of the national army to protect 
its citizenry. The army that came to be known as Sobels 
(Soldier Rebels) were as destructive as the rebels they 
purported to fight. They struck a deal with the rebels to 
overthrow the government of Ahmed Tejan Kabba which 
they succeeded in doing. That led to the creation of the 
Armed Forces Revolutionary Council and the emergence 
of Johnny Paul Koroma. The nation turned against them 
as enemies of the state. Throughout their hold on power, 
the Civil Defense Forces engaged them in a series of 
battles until they were finally flushed out. 

The Koribondo attack was led by one of the most pow- 
erful warriors of the CDF, Joe Taemidae and his men, Joe 
Lende, Deen, Kongobie, and Halawai. The Kamajors or 
CDF were very desperate because of the way their par- 
ents, families— wives, children— were being maltreated 
by the rebels and the disgruntled soldiers. 

The Kamajors believe they bear magical powers that 
stop bullets from reaching them. The commander bears 
a horn with a spell to redirect bullets away from his 
troops as illustrated in the painting. He commands his 
troops to capture rebels alive. Kamajors who disobey 
could die in the war. Kamajors who harass civilians, loot 
properties, kill innocent citizens end up dying for their 
disobedience. The painting depicts Kamajors running 
and trying to capture live rebels while the commander 
redirects the bullets from the enemy while at the same 
time commanding his troops. Before abandoning Kori- 
bondo, the rebels burnt down most of the houses. 

THE JANUARY 6, 1999/ COMBINED RUF SLA FORCES 
ATTACK ON FREETOWN (BLOODY WEDNESDAY) 

This painting depicts some of the atrocities committed 
by the Sierra Leone Revolutionary United Front (RUF) 
rebels and disgruntled members of the Sierra Leone mil- 
itary forces. The whole thing started on Tuesday evening, 
January 5, 1999, around 10 PM when heavy artilleries 
were fired at random. The combined forces were asking 
people out of their homes with the aim of using them 
as human shields. 

By 1 am on January 6 th , the SLA and RUF were already 
in control of the east and central parts of Freetown. The 
majority of the people fled their homes or remained as 
captured human shields. Atrocities ranged from rape, 
amputation and killings. Captured young girls were 
raped and sometimes amputated. Blacklisted men were 
ferociously searched for and amputated leaving their dan- 
gling body parts to the dogs to feed on. Pregnant women 
were forcefully delivered via crude caesarian and their 
fetuses destroyed. Houses were set on fire and people 
burnt alive. Attempted escapees were slaughtered with 
impunity. Some managed to escape into the area occu- 
pied by the ECOMOG Forces, the Nigerian led peace 
enforcement contingency. 

The brown huts behind the military tanks represent 
displacement camps at the ECOMOG base. The peace 
enforcement contingency was on standby ready to repel 
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the rebels and their SLA collaborators. The use of civil- 
ians as human shields made the situation very precari- 
ous. Even with their superior air and ground power, not 
much could be done and the rebel fighters were mingled 
with civilians as illustrated in the painting. 

13. Mamei Isata Sowa 

Sowa has been an artist since elementary school. A Peace 
Corps worker introduced her to art in 1965 in her home- 
town of Potoru in the Southern Province. She continued 
to study and create art throughout her education, teach- 
ing art for 17 years. Sowa headed the art department at 
Prince of Wales Secondary School in Freetown before the 
war forced her to flee in 1997. She is a product of the art 
department at Milton Margai Teacher's College where 
she received a Bachelors in Education and a higher 
teacher's diploma certifying her to teach in the upper 
levels. Sowa painted Bad News! before leaving. She now 
works as an educational assistant in the Minneapolis 
public schools. 

bad news! 

These women could be the wife of a man who has just 
been killed or a mother whose child has just been ab- 
ducted. They could be somebody's sister or aunt. The 
wailing women are a constant reminder of the carnage 
of war in Sierra Leone. Loved ones are mourned for in 
real frenzy. Every day you get bad news about the war. 
Every day we have been crying. A woman has to deal 
with whatever situation comes her way. African women 
endure a lot: we were taught to swallow our pains and 
sorrows. 



14. Amadu Tarawally 

Amadu Tarawally was born on October 24, 1976, to Mrs. 
Hawa Tarawally and Alhaji Saidu Tarawally in Freetown, 
Sierra Leone. His father is deceased. He attended the 
Tabernacle W.A.M. primary school. From there, he en- 
rolled at the Albert Academy where he attained his fifth 
form with four General Certificate of Education "O" 
Level passes, including arts and crafts. 

Tarawally started studying arts and crafts in form one. 
He came to like the subject when introduced to artists 
like Van Gough, Picasso and other great masters. The 
work of these artists influenced his decision to take art 
in form five. Graduating from high school, Tarawally 
worked under the guidance of art tutor Ajibu Ajeebs 
Kabba. His skills Improved along with other abilities. 

Between 1992 and 2000, Tarawally has won several 
prizes and medals that include a 1995 British Council 
Art Competition "Painting on the Environment." That 
same year in December, he won second place in "In- 
novation" with a silver medal, first place in designing, 



with a gold medal and third again in designing. Sonako 
Etanjo Innovation and Design (SEID) and the Freetong 
Players organized the festival. 

He took first place in the Freetong Players "Tangais 
Festival" in 1996 for designing, second in the UNFPA 
Annual Poster Contest winning a population monitor 
calculator. In 1997, he came in second in another UNFPA 
Poster Contest, but the May 25 military coup prevented 
any ceremonies except for the publication of the names 
of the winners. In 1998, he was a guest artist for the 
Voice of Germany Listeners Youth Organization (VOG- 
LYO) and received a certificate of merit. That same year, 
he was again invited to a National Awareness Raising 
Workshop at the British Council organized by the Na- 
tional Commission for Democracy and Human Rights 
(NCDHR). He participated in the Sierra Leone Peace and 
Reconciliation Drawing Competition in November of 
1998. 

He recently participated in two logo competitions: the 
World of Christian Communication (WACC) with the 
theme "From Confrontation to Reconciliation" orga- 
nized the first. They are still awaiting results. The other 
is, the National Registration Identity Cards and Stop 
Corruption Campaign by the Anti-Corruption Commis- 
sion (ACC). He also took part in the World Health Or- 
ganization Poster Contest in Harare, Zimbabwe, as the 
only representative from Sierra Leone. The theme was 
"Give your blood to save lives." He is also awaiting the 
result in a National War Memorial Competition. 



1 5 . Rodney Oluwole Temple 

Rodney Oluwole Temple was born in Freetown, Sierra 
Leone in 1973. He attended the Albert Academy Sec- 
ondary School where he studied arts and crafts. From 
Albert Academy, he proceeded to Freetown Technical 
Institute, studying building and civil engineering at the 
Ordinary Technician Diploma Level. He only draws and 
paints now as leisure and has a love of music. 

Temple illustrates violence from what he believes is 
the cause of it in Sierra Leone — wide scale poverty. This, 
according to him, prevented parents from sending their 
children to school. Those kids were initially raised as 
"petty traders" whose enterprise came to a halt due to 
further economic problems. They therefore took to the 
ghetto, drinking, taking drugs and gambling. With the 
advent of armed struggle, these very youths became the 
core of operation. They were the first to receive the arms 
for destruction. 

But he blames the politicians for bringing hardship on 
the people. The reason it has lasted so long is because 
diamonds are involved. What he hopes everyone learns 
from the war is that the barrel of the gun is not the 
solution to the political problem. The reality is homeless 
mothers and abandoned rotting bodies. The appropriate 
thing he suggests is sending or children to school and 
preparing them to be better citizens. 
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The relationship between language and experience 
never appears more clearly than in crisis situations in 
which the everyday order is challenged, and with it 
the language of order, situations which call for an ex- 
traordinary discourse capable of giving systematic ex- 
pression to the gamut of extraordinary experiences that 
this, so to speak, objective epoche has provoked or 
made possible. 
— Bourdieu, Structure, Habitus, and Power 



Introduction 

This paper will highlight examples of language usage I 
observed in the past seven years while working in con- 
flict contexts in Africa. As a volunteer for Medecins sans 
Frontieres/ '(MSF /Doctors without Borders), I was exposed 
to various rebel, youth and state actors (referred to as the 
perpetrators), the aid community en masse, and the vic- 
tims of the conflict. I hope to demonstrate that language 
is representative of violent experiences and becomes rou- 
tinized in everyday life. Out of this routinization a "crisis 
of meaning" (De Boeck 1996:9a) emerges, where any- 
thing is blurred into anything and everything is a non- 
sensical reality. 

I will expand upon examples from four facets of lan- 
guage: from the 'street',- from the relief community; from 
the 'revolt'; and from the 'law.' In some cases (genocide, 
magic), avoidance of terms proves to be more significant 
than actual usage. As Elaine Scarry posited, "the utter 
derealization of verbal meanings" inside war have this 
"same unanchored quality" (Scarry 1995:133). I will con- 
clude with the identification of some key questions 
which relate language to the context of violence and con- 
flict, and which, if answered, may assist us in better 
understanding how language is re-presented in a highly 
charged and complex war-torn environment. I hope to 
show that creative oral representations sometimes 
wretched, sometimes humorous, are powerful symbols 



and illustrations of violent experience and blurred mean- 
ings. Fuzzy connotations pervade everyday life and are 
most potent when crafted around lived realities of war 
and conflict, manifested in daily expressions or in 'street 
lingo.' 



Street Lingo 

There are certain terms that were widely used 'in the 
streets' by inhabitants of war torn countries. The imag- 
ination used in coining these new terms was not only 
clever but useful in relieving a bit of the everyday stress 
associated with living in a conflict setting. A common 
feature of all of these street terms was that every facet 
of society employs their use without discrimination. The 
terms were recurrent and familiar, and ironically mild. 

Early during my stay in Angola (1995-1996), I was ex- 
plaining to my colleagues how I had been chased by 
armed gunmen through the streets of Luanda. In the mid- 
dle of the story, several of the Angolans threw their hands 
in the air and exclaimed confusao. In Angola, the word 
confusao projected something quite different from its 
Portuguese definition of confusing, unclear, or unable to 
understand. In fact, confusao was used to describe mil- 
itary action in the streets of Luanda, fights in the market 
place over the price of a tomato, reports from the interior 
concerning hostilities, death of loved ones, or the entire 
state of affairs within the country. Once, when taking a 
Russian cargo plane from Luanda to the provinces, the 
inebriated pilots could not find the landing strip. They 
had only a hand-drawn map with designs of palm trees, 
rivers, huts and an airstrip to guide them. An Angolan 
colleague and I were seated on upside down buckets in 
the cockpit as the rest of the aircraft was loaded with 
food aid. We were flying in attack formation to avoid 
being shot out of the sky. My colleague looked at me 
and said, 'confusaoV Humor mixed with distress, em- 
bodied a fatalistic acknowledgement. Muito confusao 
was commonly used to symbolize excessive chaos with 
little hope. 

In Kinshasa, Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC), in 
1997-98, one of the most utilized street terms was je suis 
low batt 'I have a low battery' which not only reflected 
a the lack of electricity, but also symbolized a collective 
pessimism towards the body politic. In a city ravaged by 
war, this commodified terminology was used to describe 
such things as being ill, without energy or hope, without 
food for the family and generally fed up with constant 
stress and pressure to survive. At the same time, it was 
also employed to caricaturize politicians, diplomats, 
businessmen and aid workers, all of whom communi- 
cated by cell phone. Cell phones were clearly inacces- 
sible to the majority of the population, and in all of the 
countries where I have worked, they were seen as a lux- 
ury item and status symbol. The local population was 
exposed to cell phones on a daily basis, in the market- 
place, in the streets, in government offices, in bars, 
among other public spaces. These phones represented yet 
another source of modernity gone awry: a modernity that 
is economically inaccessible, composed of diverted state 
funds, and the "politics of the belly" (Bayart 1993). The 
international dimensions of the conflict in DRC were 
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epitomized by the cosmopolitan uses of the English 
words 'low batt' in a francophone country. The money 
intended to provide public services was, and continues 
to be, 'chopped' or eaten, and this was why nothing (elec- 
tricity, land lines, police, hospitals, etc.) worked in the 
city. As with confusdo, fe suis low batt symbolized loss 
of optimism and trust in the future. 

Wahala is a Hausa word used to describe a problem, 
a messy situation, or worse. In Nigeria this word had a 
variety of uses throughout the country. Non-Hausa 
speaking people used it as much as Hausa speakers. 
When the Nigerian military destroyed the Niger Delta 
village of Odi and killed 200 people, the survivors of this 
community described the atrocity as a wahala (Decem- 
ber 1999); when yet another military dictator was ex- 
posed for embezzling over 200 million dollars (Baban- 
gida), this situation was also called wahala-, when 
Nigerians lost over one thousand soldiers in the bloody 
civil war in Sierra Leone, again wahala was the term 
used to describe the event. In the streets of Lagos, an 
automobile accident which results in verbal or physical 
confrontation is called wahala-, in the dry northern city 
of Kano, where airborne diseases turn into large scale 
epidemics, wahala was also employed to describe the 
illnesses which attack thousands of people at a time. 
When a husband takes a mistress, wahala perfectly de- 
scribes the emotions of the wife; and the government is 
wahala. In fact, this word had the widest usage of any 
word I was exposed to during my seven years on the 
African continent. And, it was exported. 

In Sierra Leone, because of the long-standing historical 
connections to Nigeria and the recent military cooper- 
ation, wahala became more pronounced when the Ni- 
gerian so-called 'peacekeepers' entered the country in 
1997. Sierra Leoneans used the term palaver to describe 
their particular form of confusdo. Many of the meeting 
places in the villages were called palaver huts, where 
people debate and discuss various local problems. How- 
ever, with the Nigerian soldiers' presence, words such 
oga (boss) became prominent in the hinterland as well 
as Freetown. Every Nigerian soldier required the Sierra 
Leoneans to call him oga as a display of respect. In Jan- 
uary 1999, the Revolutionary United Front 1 attacked 
Freetown, whose only defender was the Nigerian Armed 
Forces. Nigerian military considered any unidentified 
young man a rebel and shot him on sight. The use of the 
word oga with a soldier could help to save a person's life 
by proving that one was an 'insider' or close to the forces, 
perhaps a servant to another soldier. A word was, in this 
case, a powerful factor in life and death. Later, oga be- 
came a word used to sarcastically refer to one's wife or 
husband. It was also used to refer to a superior that no 
one respects. Wahala and oga were still in use through- 
out most of the country when I departed in June 2002. 

1. The RUF started in universities in Freetown in the 1980s as a 
revolutionary movement against the corrupt government. Their 
first armed attack was with the aid of Liberian rebel leader (now 
President I, Charles Taylor in 1991. This began a io-year civil war 
inside Sierra Leone. 



One last example from Sierra Leone is the use of the 
word traumatized. Trauma discourse did not enter into 
the vocabulary of the average Sierra Leonean,- however, 
with the multiplicity of aid agencies, victims of the war 
were 'educated' about their suffering. At the end of the 
18 months I spent in Sierra Leone (January 2001 -June 
2002), traumatized became common place in the streets 
of Freetown. It was even used to describe sentiments 
about missing the bus! 

The street terms I have described here had multiple 
uses and meanings and were engaged at all levels of so- 
ciety. In their application, there is a "crisis of meaning," 
as de Boeck posits, "fact and fiction are interchangeable" 
(1996:92). The terms were highly creative in metaphoric 
representation. Confusdo, fe suis low batt and wahala 
signified disorder and disruption of the everyday. Con- 
currently, they represented distrust of state power, au- 
thority and modernity. Using these terms, a routiniza- 
tion of violence was inculcated and transformed the 
instable into the stable, day by day. This routinization 
is likened to the word 'troubles' in Belfast indicated by 
Aretxaga, who proposed that "a degree of ironic intimacy 
[is illustrated] in the use of such a mild word to char- 
acterize repeated periods of ethnic violence-as if this 
were a domestic conflict, recurrent and familiar, with 
well-known rules and expectations" (1997:55). 

Aidisms and Reliefisms 

The relief community has grown exponentially in the 
past decade. In fact, the Bosnian crisis heralded much of 
the growth due to the proximity to Western Europe, 
where anyone thought she/he could get in the car and 
drive to the conflict to 'help.' The desire to do 'some- 
thing' in the wake of man-made disaster has resulted in 
a proliferation of what is loosely termed 'sans frontier- 
eisms:' 'Pharmacists sans Frontieres'; 'Clowns sans Fron- 
tieres'; 'Psychologists sans Frontieres'; 'Journalists sans 
Frontieres',- and as one French cartoon put it, N'importe 
Quoi de Chez Vous sans Frontieres 'any old thing from 
your house that is old and useless without borders.' How- 
ever, MSF cautioned that "there are very, very few in- 
terventions in conflict settings that do not have negative 
consequences — forget the dream of a harm-free inter- 
vention — do no harm results in do nothing" (MSF:2002). 
Nonetheless, the 'without borders' concept is promul- 
gating the blurred meaning of assistance and protection. 

Paradoxically, with this proliferation of 'without bor- 
ders' and international aid, the dehumanization and 
commodification of victims is amplified commensu- 
rately. Aid has become industrialized and consequently 
the dignity and wholeness of the victims have been 
carved up into market share, with donors leading the 
butchery. Individuals are placed in Cartesian-like cate- 
gories of 'beneficiaries.' With the dehumanization of vic- 
tims, hostility towards the aid community, in turn, is 
increasingly evident. This distrust is further shadowed 
by the blurring of political, military and humanitarian 
lines and a mighty scramble for security. 'Sans frontier- 
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isms' thus providing a convenient channel for donor 
countries to do 'something' where political will is lack- 
ing. This cycle is vicious. 

Security 

In Angola and Sierra Leone, the UN had both peace- 
keeping and humanitarian missions in country. In such 
instances, modes of transportation (vehicles, boats, he- 
licopters and airplanes), buildings or offices, and person- 
nel were called either 'blue' or 'black.' Blue symbolized 
the humanitarian agencies' such as UNICEF, UNCHR, 
WHO, OCHA, etc ; black symbolized the military per- 
sonnel serving as peacekeepers. This linguistic delinea- 
tion was a false representation of what was considered 
political (military) and what was considered humanitar- 
ian. On the ground, there was little differentiation be- 
tween political, military and humanitarian agencies 
within the UN system. For example, in Sierra Leone, 
UN attack 'peacekeeping' helicopters were used to de- 
liver food aid. SLA (Sierra Leone Army) secured food dis- 
tributions for CARE in Mile 91. 

High frequency (HF) radios were installed in most 
NGO vehicles working in high security areas. To de- 
scribe military-sensitive events such as fighting or shell- 
ing over what was the equivalent of a loud speaker, was 
never easy and codes created confusion for the users. 
They were also easily broken. However, in extreme cir- 
cumstances, codes were utilized. For example, 'raining' 
depicted heavy shelling and a 'party' portrayed riots or 
shooting. In DRC, some NGOs described child soldiers 
as petit pois 'green pea,' and regular soldiers as haricot 
verts 'green beans.' 

For organizations working inside the conflict zone, 
there were three fundamental principles to abide by: in- 
dependence (from any other actor, especially political 
and religious); impartiality (distribute the aid based on 
need); and neutrality (do not take sides in the conflict). 
In Sierra Leone, I heard these three principles referred to 
as the 'holy trinity.' This was not only a new term but 
'holy trinity' effectively symbolized the Euro-Christian 
heritage of most aid organizations. The moralizing dis- 
course which was sometimes imported with faith-based 
organizations made for aid with strings attached. This 
was evidenced by one American Catholic organization 
in Sierra Leone who could educate about HIV/AIDS but 
could not promote condom use because of the 'moral' 
position of their donors. In this case, does 'do no harm' 
refer to the donors or the beneficiaries? 



Donors 

The donor community has put significant pressure on 
NGOs to use politically correct language used for fund- 
ing proposals and final reports. The patients had to be 
called 'beneficiaries;' the program should have a 'com- 
munity participation' element, and 'grass roots' ap- 
proaches should be employed. 'Sustainability' (an oxy- 



moron for an emergency operation) was a sexy term in 
securing funding and much sought after in proposals. In 
a strange twist of language usage, the Somalia/USAID 
case exemplified how warped donor policies can be. 
USAID wrote a line called 'technical assistance' into 
their budgets in Somalia. This was in fact to pay for 
armed protection from the various factions. The armed 
protectors of the various factions began to call them- 
selves 'technicals' in an ironical play on words, budgets 
and political correctness. 

In some conflict zones, the beneficiaries have been 
partitioned or categorized by the aid community. In Si- 
erra Leone for example, there were over 60 international 
NGOs working concurrently. Sadly, there were com- 
modified-like programs for amputees, war-wounded', 
raped women, raped girls, displaced from safe areas, dis- 
placed from unsafe areas, ex-combatants, child soldiers, 
newly resettled displaced, Liberian refugees, and Gui- 
nean refugees to name a few. The category-based aid was 
ineffective in that it ignored all members of a suffering 
family except one. Sadly, this was representative of the 
growth of humanitarian aid organizations, funding in- 
stitutions, and associated competition for beneficiaries 
and donor funds. Institutional donors liked 'sexy' pro- 
grams which 'sold.' 'Sexy' and 'sell' were fitting notion 
for commodified victims. 

There is a dangerous trend toward the standardization 
and therefore simplification of the complexities of war 
and its victims. The eclipsing of military and humani- 
tarian lines results in the instrumentation of the victims 
and the humanitarian actors by Western and African po- 
litical forces. Aid has replaced difficult political solu- 
tions. The image of the suffering African refugee child 
further fuels this concept of assistance without solu- 
tions, relief without armed intervention. 

Words of War, Terminology of Tension 

There was a particular cluster of words reserved for the 
perpetrators and weapons used for war in countries ex- 
periencing either a civil or international conflict. The 
terms used in everyday life by all the various inhabitants 
typify the chaos, the tragedy, and the power dynamics 
of war. facquemet explained that the language of conflict 
represents a "contested field, more like a battlefield 
where interactants are acutely aware of the power of 
their (and others') words" (1999:43). Representations and 
performance are fantastical and surreal. 

In Angola, the particular aspect of international cold 
war battles on African soil translated into extensive use 
of cold war language and its economics. For example, the 
three most prominent countries which sought a political 
solution to the 2 5 -year war were called the Troika (Rus- 
sia, America and Portugal). Because South Africa was 
highly involved on the American side of the conflict (al- 
lied with Unita 'freedom fighters'), South African mer- 
cenaries and diamond companies were omnipresent. 'Ex- 
ecutive Outcomes' became the catch-all term for any 
type of mercenary activity, and 'DeBeers' became the 
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catch all term for any foreign diamond mining company. 
In many cases, the two were considered closely linked 
and responsible for much of the confusao. 

In Portuguese, perigo minas translates to 'beware of 
dangerous mines.' There were triangular red shaped signs 
around the country with this message to warn citizens 
that mined fields were present. This term later was used 
to describe human feces in the streets of Luanda, in- 
verting the horrors of a mined landscape into everyday 
bodily excreta in the landscape. This landscape was as 
representative of the destruction of war in both senses. 

The war in the Democratic Republic of Congo, as in 
Sierra Leone, was fought in many cases by child soldiers. 
Many of these children were between the age of eight 
and twelve. In Swahili, kadogo means 'little,' but in the 
language of war, child combatants were called kadogos 
by their commanders and colleagues. In August 1998, 
Kinshasa and Goma were simultaneously attacked by 
Tutsi-led defectors backed by the Rwandan and Ugandan 
governments. The newspapers in Kinshasa designed 
elaborate cartoons to ridicule these rebels' inability to 
speak French. It was interesting to witness the use of 
language (or a lack thereof) as a means to symbolize ha- 
tred of the intruders, the other. Later, midnight pogroms 
of President Laurent Kabila would search and kill any 
Tutsi found in the city, demonstrating that language con- 
tributed to, if not caused violent acts. 

The most popular disco in Matonge, the central artistic 
quarter of Kinshasa, was called M16 (the name of an 
American automatic weapon). In this night spot, one 
could rub shoulders with ex-Mobutu supporters, who 
largely benefited from American arms shipments for 
their allegiance in the Angolan cold war. In Luanda, one 
of the more famous night spots was called Pandemon- 
ium. Both M16 and Pandemonium are tropes for the 
commercialization of violence and the cosmopolitan na- 
ture of this commercialization. These tropes were largely 
for the consumption of urban elites, whose economic 
forces sustained— or perhaps were augmented — by the 
ongoing wars. 

Zombie was the term employed for Nigerian military 
personnel because of their automatic, trance-like imple- 
mentation of military dictators' orders to kill. The cel- 
ebrated Fela Kuti (Nigerian Afro-beat icon) even entitled 
one of his top hits Zombie. This 'zombification' of the 
state agency and its subjects (Mbembe 1992:6) instilled 

fear and the laughter it provokes [. . .] often [is] an 
effect of the ambiguity of lived experience: one is 
subject to this violence and yet, often in spite of 
oneself, one participates in its very production 
(Mbembe and Roitman 1995:351). 

The police were jokingly called yellow fever due to their 
yellow/orange colored uniforms. Yellow fever was un- 
fortunately one of the many hemorrhagic fevers preva- 
lent in Nigeria. Because the police are corrupt and 
squeeze common citizens' incomes whenever possible, 



they were akin to bleeding the population to death. They 
too are zombified. 

The political violence in Nigeria has escalated in the 
past decade. The debut of so-called youth groups (ages 
between 12 and 50 and largely male) fueled confronta- 
tions with the military. These ethnic youth groups em- 
ployed the use of English acronyms in their names such 
as IYC (Ijaw Youth Council) and OPC (Odudua Peoples' 
Congress- Yoruba based). The IYC operates in the Niger 
Delta and is likened to a paramilitary group of about 
400,000 members. Some say they are more armed than 
the Zombies. The Hausa youth group is the Arewa Boys. 
Arewa translates to 'north' in Hausa. Much like the pro- 
liferation of beneficiary categorization, the instrumen- 
tation of militant youth groups is resulting in the aug- 
mentation of violence and fear. 

In a spiraling whirlwind of increasing violence, graffiti 
is one of the heralding weapons. When a village is at- 
tacked and destroyed, each side uses words to warn or 
threaten the other side of what is to come. This was the 
case in Odi. Upon entering the village after the Nigerian 
armed forces' exit, 'Death to Egbesu 2 ' was seen on every 
remaining building as a visual communication of vio- 
lence. This visualization is explained by Allen Feldman 
when he posited "political codes are transposed from 
agent to object" (Feldman 1991:74). 

In one of the more brutal conflicts of West Africa, the 
Revolutionary United Front (RUF) engaged the terms 
'short sleeves' and 'long sleeves' in their massacres. Vic- 
tims were asked which kind of sleeve they wanted. Vic- 
tims who opted for 'short sleeves' got their arms chopped 
off at the elbow or just above the elbow; victims who 
opted for 'long sleeves' had their hands lobbed off leaving 
the arms intact. Abducted pikins 'children' were drugged 
in order to carry out these horrific acts. 'Brown-brown' 
was the term used to describe the crack-like drugs forced 
on these children who were in turn forced by RUF fight- 
ers to 'cut sleeves.' 

Because the spoils of war were great, the government 
troops joined the melee, in many cases, disguising them- 
selves as RUF fighters. In the massive wahala that en- 
sued, anyone who attacked, pillaged, raped, and killed 
in the villages around the country became known as so- 
bels — a blend of 'soldier' and 'rebel.' No one could de- 
termine if an armed aggressor was a soldier or a rebel, 
hence sobel. 

One characteristic of the Sierra Leone perpetrators was 
their use of modernist noms de guerre. RUF fighters, 
influenced by Western media, called themselves 
'Rambo,' 'Base Marine,' 'Poison,' 'Superman,' and 'Mos- 
quito.' One of the key instigators and sponsors of the 
RUF, President Charles Taylor, was formerly known as 
'Superglue.' Such noms de guerre instilled fear at their 
very mention while conjuring images and memories for 
all those who suffered at the hands of these aggressors. 

Another potent term is that of juju. fuju is a common 
term for sorcery, magic, divination and healing in Cen- 

2. Egbesu is the arch-deity of justice and peace, worshipped by the 
Ijaw in the Niger Delta, Nigeria. 
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tral and West Africa. The use of the word itself, especially 
in a conflict zone, can invoke alarm and dread. Grim- 
shaw posited that "word taboos are a very nearly uni- 
versal feature of even the most modern societies — just 
as rules about the employment of sacral languages and 
not vernaculars in religious contexts have been for mil- 
lennia" (1999:52). The power of this word lies behind the 
more brutal aspects of sorcery or 'bad medicine.' Some 
of these aspects included body-part trading (even penises 
in Lagos), human blood ingestion, human skinning, and 
naming of witches for execution. 

While I was in Sierra Leone, rumors of a 'foreign' juju 
man from Mali residing in RUF's Makeni headquarters 
spread through Freetown, which for a brief moment, 
froze in fear of renewed attacks as a result of the Malian's 
juju. Rosalind Shaw, in her Memories of the Slave Trade, 
denoted that 'bad medicine' is intricately woven into the 
Atlantic Slave Trade and its cannibalistic hunger for 
slave labor and economic gluttony. She warned 'we 
would do well to listen to what the discourse of 'can- 
nibalism' tells us about the memory of Atlantic com- 
modities and the modernity of a twenty-first-century 
war' (Shaw 2002:262). The agency of language is of great 
consequence in an oral society, where words are more 
than representation, language is performance. Memory 
and language taboos offer palpable significations for 
suffering. 

A common feature in these wars was the military hi- 
erarchical terms used by the rebels or revolutionaries. 
These terms made absolutely no sense. One could meet 
a 14 year old "commander" of a "company" of 10 year 
olds, an 18 year old "general," a 28 year old "high com- 
mander" and porte paroles [spokespersons) which had 
position and power but little information or articulated 
demands. The chaos of conflict was represented in the 
confusion over titles, experience, command and agency. 
This terminology of tension is deeply entwined in real 
events, violent acts and brutal deaths. 

Legalese 

The legal language of state actors and international con- 
ventions which govern the rules of engagement were 
randomly utilized, often only when convenient. This 
utilization was largely employed for the sake of political 
discourse. 

Nigeria's legal code includes code number 419, which 
is basically a law against fraud, graft and extortion. Vi- 
olations of code 419 are of course, punishable by law. 
Nigerians, with their great sense of sardonicism, use this 
term to define any act of corruption. If you were swindled 
on the price of yams in the marketplace, you were 
4i9ed'. When Abacha, the notorious military dictator of 
the early 1990s, embezzled billions of US dollars, he 
4i9ed the government coffers, and the Nigerian people. 
Indeed 419 and wahala sat well together. 

3. An example of word conversion, '419' was originally a noun but 
is used as a verb (Stewart and Vaillette 2001:404). 



Language is manipulated for cultural and political rea- 
sons. In Sierra Leone, a Special Court was recently es- 
tablished 4 to try 25-30 principal perpetrators of the ten 
year civil war. The United States was the first country 
to publicly announce major funding for the court. This 
was curious because the US government is against the 
International Criminal Court in The Hague. Sierra Leo- 
nean law allows for the death penalty. It was therefore 
no surprise that the US pushed for a hybrid version under 
the auspices of international law, Geneva Conventions 
and local law in order to obtain the death penalty for the 
perpetrators as international law does not allow for the 
death penalty. In tickling the legal lexicon (and offering 
the seed money to start court), the US managed to im- 
pose their own cultural beliefs about punition on the 
system, despite the misgivings of other Western coun- 
tries and the United Nations, who did not agree with 
the death penalty. 

Legally, epidemics must be declared by national gov- 
ernments. In April of 1999, a cholera epidemic broke out 
in Kano, Nigeria. The government feared another inter- 
national embargo from Saudi Arabia to prevent Nigerians 
from traveling to Mecca for the Hajj\ Fear of public dec- 
laration held the government silent. In their silence, 
mass media health education was impossible and 10,000 
cases resulted. Over 200 people died; a tragic conse- 
quence of silence, of not using language. Indeed, silence 
has powerful and violent consequences in its non-per- 
formance. Silence conceals knowledge, it can bring about 
a breach of sign and object, it refuses to be fully human 
and rejecting others' humanity (Daniel 2000:3 5 r). 

In the most striking and tragic example of a pick and 
choose legalese employment, the language of the Geneva 
Convention on genocide was completely ignored in 
Rwanda by the international community. 

This convention bans acts committed with the intent 
to destroy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnic, racial 
or religious group. It declares genocide a crime under 
international law whether committed during war or 
peacetime, and binds all signatories of the convention 
to take measures to prevent and punish any acts of gen- 
ocide committed within their jurisdiction (United 
Nations Convention on the Prevention and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide 1948). 

In March of 1994, MSF and a small community of 
human rights activists warned the UN and Western dip- 
lomats of increasing massacres in Rwanda 6 , but the 
warning fell on deaf ears. On April 7, T994 a massacre 
of unimaginable proportions unfolded in this tiny central 
African country. Between 500,000 and 1 million' people 
were murdered in a few months. In the years that fol- 
lowed, after national inquiries in France, Belgium and 

4. Created by UN resolution 1315 on August 14, 2000. 

5. In 1996, Saudi Arabia put an embargo on Nigeria, preventing 
Muslims from making the pilgrimage to Mecca due to a massive 
epidemic (100,000 cases and 20,000 deaths) in northern Nigeria 
(New York Times, 12 April 1996). 

6. MSF Belgium Press Release, 23 February 1994. 

7. Human Rights Watch, Leave None to Tell the Story: Genocide 
in Rwanda. March 1999. 
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the United States, the truth was revealed. These coun- 
tries, as well as the UN, were patently aware of the threat 
of genocide before it was carried out by extremist Hutus. 
However, according to the international convention cre- 
ated and ratified after the genocide in Nazi Germany 8 , 
the naming of the event as genocide would have required 
that all signatories act in order to block, inhibit or at 
least diminish the atrocities of the genocidaires. This 
non-language allowed the genocide to be committed. As 
David Rieff explained "the international institutions- 
first and foremost the United Nations itself-and inter- 
national treaty regimes that exist are not expressions of 
community but of power" (Rieff 2002:9). 

In diplomatic circles, the action requirement in the 
convention on genocide was spoken of in terms of the 
"G" word. If the"G" word was not used, no action was 
required. This famed "G" word usage was systematically 
evaded by the West in order to avoid "another Somalia" 
because body bags were unpopular in the US, at least 
coming from African wars. Fundamentally, the West's 
wretched disinterest and racism towards Africa allowed 
hundreds of thousands to die. This one word's usage had 
the power to save life, manipulation of this word allowed 
for genocide. 

How could one word, genocide, be so manipulated: 
According to Grimshaw, "[linguists) have looked for 
ways in which to uncover the manipulation which goes 
on in (primarily) written text, [. . .] conclude[ing] that 
language is used to control behavior" (Grimshaw 1999: 
52). It would be better if Grimshaw would provide a so- 
lution on how to prevent manipulation instead of how 
to uncover it. Clearly language is used to control behav- 
ior but isn't behavior also used to control language? More 
work is needed in order to better understand the con- 
ventions and constructions of language as it relates to 
political manipulation of legal processes (O'Barr 1981). 
This has never been more evident than in the avoidance 
of the"G" word in Rwanda or conversely the use of the 
"G"word in Darfur, Sudan presently. It appears both have 
resulted in "do nothing." 

Conclusion 

In appearance, speech may well be of little account but 
the prohibitions surrounding it soon reveal its links with 
desire and power. . .speech is no mere verbalization of 
conflicts and systems of domination, but it is the very 
object of man's conflicts (Foucault 1972:216). 

The language of conflict and war is intricately woven 
around the local meanings and imaginations. Interna- 
tional actors (UN, NGOs, diplomats, regional neighbors) 
influence this complex, but tattered, social fabric by the 
additional blurring of realities. The 'unspoken' agency of 
state power is perhaps the most reprehensible in this 
process. 

Modernity (media, fashion, music, communication 

S. Adopted by Resolution 260 (III) A of the United Nations General 
Assembly on December 9, 1948. 



systems) and commodification are clearly exerting influ- 
ence on (and being influenced by) perpetrators as was 
explained with the noms de guerre of the RUF, the je 
suis low batt terminology of the Kinois, and the indus- 
trialization of humanitarianism. In these processes, vi- 
olence becomes normalized. Language was transported 
and transplanted from Nigeria to Sierra Leone as shown 
with examples of oga and wahala. 

[C]ontact with other groups brings about changes at a 
pace faster than those produced by intercultural dynam- 
ics. As one of the most salient effects of contact, change 
is the essence of languages and cultures and testifies to 
the vitality of linguistic communities. It also reveals the 
adaptive nature of culture (Jourdan 1999:46). 

What impact has the war had on thousands of child 
soldiers who were abducted from age 8 and held for up 
to 10 years when violence and the associated represen- 
tations have been so routinized? Will the new words in 
the lexicon become permanent, or will they disappear as 
the wars cease and peace returns? What is the impact of 
conflict on indigenous languages and the order of 
meaning? 

How can the language of International Geneva Con- 
ventions and Special Courts be so weak and open to po- 
litical manipulation? What is the relationship between 
language and perpetuation of the conflict? How can the 
West and other national governments be bound to writ- 
ten agreements if the language is so manipulated as to 
be meaningless? Their silence is deafening. The perfor- 
mance and representations of the language of war is pro- 
cessed, commercialized, fantasized and categorized into 
a crisis of meaning, where indeed, the real and the imag- 
inary are blurred, without borders. 
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The day after peace was officially declared in Sierra Leone a 
team of missionaries from the United Methodist Church visited 
an orphanage they had helped build during the civil war. Part of 
the mission of the team was to provide medical and psychologi- 
cal care to the children of the Child Rescue Center (CRC) and 
the surrounding community in Bo, Sierra Leone. Expressive ther- 
apies are a mainstay of psychological trauma treatment with 
children, since they have limited verbal capabilities. As part of 
their evaluation children were asked to "Draw a picture of some- 
thing bad that happened to you that still bothers you." The art- 
work presented here is the result of that single instruction. The 
majority of the drawings depict multiple acts of murder, torture, 
and dismemberment. It illustrates the extreme trauma that con- 
tinues to live behind the children's smiling faces. From trauma 
research we know that the psychological damage produced by 
such experiences can push these children down two paths: One 
leads to further victimization, the other leads to future murders 
and atrocities. As the world comes together to help rebuild the 
cities and villages of Sierra Leone, we must also help rebuild the 
shattered hearts and minds of its children. The psychological 
trauma program being developed at the Child Rescue Center in 
Bo is a step in that direction. 



Introduction 

From the moment our mission team arrived in Sierra 
Leone, we were surrounded with children. In the streets 
of Freetown, the capital of Sierra Leone, children pressed 
against us, selling water, toilet paper, hand towels, plan- 
tains, and whatever else they could present. Later, when 
we arrived in Bo, Sierra Leone's second largest city and 
the site of our mission, the children again pressed around 
us, but this time not to sell things, more just to see us 
and say hello. Their faces were wide with smiles. They 
reached out and touched us and surrounded us with 
laughter. They came from everywhere, from houses, 
from buildings sometimes mostly destroyed, and from 
out of the bush. We had arrived in Freetown, the day 
after a brutal, ten-year long civil war ended, and many 
of these children, who had known nothing but war and 
brutality, smiled and laughed. Our job was one of mission 
to the needs of these children, to address both their med- 
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ical and psychological traumas, to see beyond the smiles 
and the laughter, to see what lay beneath and to plan for 
their future. 



Medicine, Trauma, and Art 

Sierra Leone has just completed a period of over ten years 
of civil war. Like most civil wars, this war began with 
political and economic ideals, yet over the course of time 
the conflict became chaotic, destructive, and barbarous 
in its damage to the civilian population. Our church, 
Floris United Methodist, in Herndon, Virginia had 
helped found a Child Rescue Centre shortly before the 
war ended. Our mission was to visit that Centre, eval- 
uate its operation, and do what we could to help begin 
the healing process of the children, the staff, and the 
community. To do this, we had a team of six individuals: 
a family practice physician, a nurse who specialized in 
orthopedic and neurologic rehabilitation, the minister of 
our church, a psychiatrist, and two individuals who were 
identified as the "people specialists" who were to focus 
on establishing personal relationships and connections 
while the professionals concentrated on their areas of 
expertise. Thus we combined a team of medical and 
trauma specialists, and lay people whose job it would be 
to investigate, witness, and to help heal. At the beginning 
we knew that art would play a role in our work, but we 
would come to know that it would be the primary means 
of healing and communication from the children of Si- 
erra Leone to the people of the United States and the 
world. 



Psychological Trauma in Sierra Leone 

The brutality of the Sierra Leonean conflict has been 
documented in the news media throughout the world 
with visual images of amputations, bodies rotting in the 
streets, child soldiers, houses burning, and crying chil- 
dren. These visual representations only hint at the extent 
of the psychological trauma suffered by the population. 
In May 1999, Medecins sans Frontieres (de Jong et al. 
2000:2067-2068) did a survey in Freetown interviewing 
245 adults over the age of 15, asking questions about 
what they had experienced. 

In January 1999, rebel forces had invaded Freetown en 
masse and came into conflict with ECOMOG forces. The 
civilian population, including many who had fled the 
bush for safety to Freetown, had no escape. An estimated 
6,000 people died, and 150,000 were forced to flee from 
their homes. The survey showed that 84% of the people 
interviewed had been caught in attacks on villages, and 
a like number exposed to crossfire; 83% had been victims 
of aerial bombing, 73% had seen the destruction of their 
houses, 43% had been personally abducted, and 22% had 
been abducted themselves more than three times. Half 
of those interviewed had had a loved one killed, 41% 
had seen a loved one killed, 54% had seen torture, 41% 
had witnessed execution, 32% had seen amputation, and 
so on. 
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Posttraumatic Stress Disorder 

Posttraumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD) is a term Ameri- 
cans have become more familiar with since the terrorist 
attacks on the World Trade Center and the Pentagon on 
September 1 1, 2001. Clinically it is characterized by the 
following [Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental 
Disorders, 4''' Edition 1994:424-429): 

•The person has experienced or witnessed an event 
that involved actual or threatened death, serious in- 
jury, or a threat to the physical integrity of self or 
others. 

•The person's response involved intense fear, help- 
lessness, or horror or, in children, disorganized or ag- 
itated behavior. 

•The traumatic event is persistently reexperienced in 
intrusive thoughts, images, dreams, flashbacks, or 
psychological or physiological distress when exposed 
to cues that remind the person of the event. 

•There is a persistent avoidance of stimuli associated 
with the trauma and numbing of general 
responsiveness. 

•There are persistent symptoms of increased arousal 
such as insomnia, irritability, anger, difficulty con- 
centrating, hypervigilance, or an exaggerated startle 
response. 

PTSD may be acute or chronic, with immediate or 
delayed onset. 

If Western standards of psychological trauma were ap- 
plied to the Freetown population, more than 99% of the 
population would have qualified for a diagnosis of severe 
posttraumatic stress disorder. However, Western mea- 
sures such as described in the Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual (DSM-IV) of the American Psychiatric Associ- 
ation have unknown relevance for severely traumatized 
populations. The hallmark of a disorder is not necessarily 
the symptoms expressed, but the inability to function. 
In a country that has been virtually destroyed, it is very 
hard to judge what is a disorder. In our experience in 
Sierra Leone we were presented with what might be 
termed a "PTSD paradox." As part of the mission, we 
visited the psychiatric asylum, internally displaced per- 
sons camps, church communities, and an orphanage. In 
the many cases that we saw, almost none were presented 
as cases of psychological trauma. We were presented 
with numerous cases of advanced medical illness, severe 
psychoses, various seizure disorders, and physical 
trauma. Few were presented as "traumatized." We were 
soon to realize that in a population where everyone has 
been traumatized, psychological trauma is considered 
the norm. 

We became more aware of the extent of trauma suf- 
fered and its normalization after returning home and 
continuing to follow the literature generated from the 
Sierra Leonean conflict. A Human Rights Watch report 
on sexual trauma was recently published with over 75 



pages of documentation of sexual abuse, yet the only 
psychological sequelae mentioned was the acquired 
stigma of having been raped or assaulted. There was no 
mention of the syndrome of PTSD or any other psycho- 
logical trauma anywhere in the report (Human Rights 
Watch 2002:1-75). 



Imperative for Treatment 

Despite the normalization of widespread trauma suffered 
in Sierra Leone, we know from research of psychological 
trauma — most of which comes from domestic sexual and 
physical abuse, and war-related experiences— that there 
are profound sequelae of abuse and trauma. There are 
neurological and hormonal effects that continue to be 
expressed in the body and behavior into adulthood (van 
der Kolk 1996:214-241). Intellectual development is hin- 
dered, social function is stunted, and the cycle of vio- 
lence is perpetuated, trauma begetting future victims and 
future perpetrators. For these reasons we felt it impera- 
tive that our care of the children of the Child Rescue 
Centre include a psychological treatment component. 



Child Rescue Centre 

In 1999, as the millennium approached, a challenge was 
made to our local church, the Floris United Methodist 
Church in Herndon, Virginia, to raise a significant 
amount of money to be used for the benefit of children. 
Sierra Leone was chosen as the site for this intervention, 
and enough money was raised in the millennium offering 
to begin operations while the war still went on. With 
the funding from that offering and with the help of local 
church representatives in Sierra Leone, the Child Rescue 
Centre was begun in Bo. A team interviewed children 
on the street, interviewed residents, and interviewed lo- 
cal officials to find out who were in the most desperate 
need. Forty children from the street were selected for the 
residence, which was established in a walled compound 
for safety reasons. In addition, a feeding program was 
started for other street children, and an educational pro- 
gram was established for 100 other foster children in the 
community. A maternity and medical clinic was begun, 
and a school was provided for an internally displaced 
person's camp on the outskirts of Bo. 

There are certain basic needs that must be assured 
before the process of recovery from trauma can proceed. 
These are taken for granted in civil society but in a coun- 
try at war, particularly civil war, they are absent. These 
are the establishment of safety, security, and predicta- 
bility. The formation of the CRC, with its dedicated staff, 
feeding programs, security officers, and affiliation with 
the local church community assured this foundation. 
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Traumatic Memory Systems 

Research in the field of the physiology of psychological 
trauma has crystallized into several useful models in the 
past ten years. These models guide both understanding 
and treatment. In one model (van der Kolk 1996:279-330) 
traumatic events overwhelm the normal "narrative" 
mode of memory. In normal memory information from 
various sensory receptors (visual, auditory, somatic etc,) 
is transmitted through the thalamus (the "Grand Central 
Station" of the brain) to the hippocampus for ordering 
in a contextual map. A corollary channel to the amygdala 
(known for its role in the limbic system) assigns the 
information an emotional valence. Since so much infor- 
mation must be filtered and organized by the brain this 
emotional significance level is highly important in de- 
termining what, where, and how well something should 
be remembered. The hippocampus, listening to the 
amygdala, constructs a "story" and assigns it a location. 
This narrative memory system breaks down when the 
amygdala is overstimulated, such as with traumatic 
stimuli. Instead of an ordered "story," fragments of im- 
ages, sounds, feelings, and body sensations are stored in 
a non-processed, "raw" manner. Verbal and speech cen- 
ters of the brain are inhibited, impairing the ability to 
speak or verbally relate the memory. The contextual map 
is not formed and "toxic" memory fragments are stored 
in isolated sites, sometimes walled off from conscious- 
ness. This model helps to explain the symptoms of PTSD 
such as intrusions of intense feelings or images when a 
seemingly innocuous stimulus is encountered (say the 
odor of burning wood or the green color of a uniform). 

Porges (2000) describes a complementary model of 
trauma neurophysiology that is even more disturbing in 
its implications for the future of societies composed of 
traumatized individuals. In his Polyvagal Theory learn- 
ing of complex social information is mediated by a sys- 
tem of social engagement derived from branches of the 
vagus nerve (one of the major cranial nerves) and its con- 
nections with the frontal cortex and the brainstem. This 
system is necessary for learning the complexities of so- 
cial relatedness, e.g., the peaceful resolution of disputes, 
but is very sensitive to threat in the environment. When 
its sense of safety is compromised, it "devolves" (Jack- 
sonian Dissolution) and more primitive systems become 
predominant. These limit behaviors to fight, flight, or 
freeze responses, as are seen in animals in peril. The 
capacity for social learning and behavior shuts down. 
Traumatized societies are constantly in a state of threat. 
Perhaps children raised in them cannot learn any social 
skills other than those of "fist stick knife gun" (Canada 
1995)- 

Finally, it has been shown that with repeated trauma 
brain structure actually changes, limiting future poten- 
tial in both executive function and emotional richness 
(van der Kolk 1996:291-297). 



Stages of Trauma Treatment 

In early work with psychological trauma survivors, the 
primary goal was thought to be to quickly recapitulate 
the traumatic experience. This cathartic experience was 
thought to be curative and allow the trauma survivor to 
go on, once the story was told and the secret was revealed 
to a party that could support them in the listening. Over 
time it became clear that this approach had relatively 
limited value. It was primarily best tolerated by those 
with single traumas that had occurred when the person's 
ego was relatively well developed. 

Through work with childhood trauma in particular 
and repeated trauma throughout life, it became clear that 
trauma treatment had to be done in stages, depending 
on the ego strength of the individual. As can be clearly 
seen from the previous neurophysiological discussion, 
the ability to self-regulate emotion, affect, and memory 
can be severely impaired by early traumatic experience. 
Hence in Stage I of trauma treatment, an evaluation is 
made regarding as to the ego strength of the individual, 
that person's ability to self -soothe, to regulate emotions, 
to pace the telling of his or her story, to take care of 
himself or herself throughout the process, and to relate 
to other individuals in a trusting manner. Stage I eval- 
uates this and begins building the skills necessary to 
approach traumatic memories. This stage includes what 
is commonly called grounding or centering work and 
recognizes the effect of trauma on the body as well as 
the mind. Traumatized individuals in Stage I trauma 
treatment are taught breath relaxation, physical aware- 
ness, and different mechanisms for containing strong 
emotion. Stage I treatment can be long in repeated 
trauma. 

Stage II treatment has to do with the construction of 
the actual traumatic experience as discussed above. 
When the memory system of narrative memory breaks 
down by overstimulation, pieces of memory are stored 
in various places, both conscious and unconscious, both 
in mind and in body, both organized and disorganized. 
These pieces are assembled during the therapy process, 
and gradually woven into a narrative that can be re- 
trieved at will, retold, and examined. This involves a 
dance of entering into emotion, stepping back out, en- 
tering in again, processing, stepping out, reprocessing 
and rebuilding. Many new technologies have been de- 
veloped to aid in this relatively long process. These tech- 
nologies include image rehearsal therapy, eye movement 
desensitization and reprocessing, somatic sequencing, 
etc. Each of these is best seen as a technology that can 
be added to the process, thus constructing an individual's 
story. 

Stage III in trauma treatment takes what is learned 
through the reconstruction of the story, the integration 
of the trauma into the life history, and moves on to the 
future, using a new sense of self, incorporating the re- 
silience of those who have survived serious threat (Kluft 
1993:145-161). 
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Drawing Exercise 

The beginnings of trauma treatment had been estab- 
lished at the Child Rescue Centre by the establishment 
of safety, security, predictability, and trusting relation- 
ships. In addition, more cultural trauma treatments were 
also in evidence. The rituals of the church, native cul- 
tural practices of dance and story telling, and the return 
of the normalcy of an educational structure were already 
in evidence. We knew that our visit would be brief, and 
hence we decided to do an evaluation phase that could 
be used as the beginning of a comprehensive and lon- 
gitudinal program. 

The children of the CRC are comprised of 40 individ- 
uals, 1 5 boys and 25 girls, ranging in age from 4 through 
14 years. All were selected from the hundreds of street 
children living in Bo prior to the end of the war. All have 
lost parents, family, homes, and possessions. Most were 
born during the war and hence have known little of 
peace. 

Since children were our primary focus, techniques that 
helped to reach children were evaluated. Expressive ther- 
apies (e.g., art, drama, and dance) have long been a main- 
stay of work with traumatized children. Art therapy in 
particular, with its ability to be utilized in situations 
where language has not yet developed or is repressed by 
a traumatic experience is invaluable. Art therapies reach 
into the non-narrative side of the brain and conscious- 
ness, and are able to bring forces together as the pictures 
are drawn and the stories are told. Prior to visiting Sierra 
Leone we had reviewed drawings made by children who 
survived the Rwandan genocide and realized their im- 
portance for both treatment and witness (Salem 2000). 

Eye Movement Desensitization and Reprocessing 
(EMDR) is an increasingly well documented technique 
for elucidating and "detoxifying" traumatic experience. 
It was originally described by Shapiro ( 1 99 5 ) and consists 
of applying alternating stimulation to opposite sides of 
the body while holding in the mind an image and cog- 
nitive-self statement of the trauma. First developed using 
alternating eye fields it has been shown to be effective 
in other alternating sensory modalities, such as touch 
and hearing. Its effectiveness is well documented and its 
physiology is beginning to be understood. Though the 
eye movement techniques are difficult to use in children, 
tactile and auditory techniques are quite adaptable. 

We decided upon an approach drawn from EMDR that 
also involved an art therapy component. We taught the 
children an alternating stimulation exercise known as 
the butterfly hug, where the arms are crossed and the 
hands are placed on the shoulders, and alternately tapped 
at various speeds. The children were then given drawing 
materials consisting of a piece of white paper and colored 
pencils, the latter having never before been seen by many 
of the children. However, they picked up the process 
easily and well. They were instructed to draw a picture 
of "something bad that happened to you that still bothers 
you". The instruction was relayed by interpreters from 
the staff. They were given fifteen minutes to complete 



this drawing. They were then asked to gauge the level 
of distress that gazing at this drawing caused them, by 
rating it on a scale of 0-10. After this stress level was 
recorded, the children were instructed to perform the 
butterfly hug, while gazing at their pictures, at a rela- 
tively rapid pace for a period of approximately five 
minutes in successive sets until they did three sets each. 
During the course of this group exercise, which was done 
with the girls and boys separately, their initial affect of 
sadness changed markedly, and the exercise became both 
physically and emotionally fun. They were asked to re- 
grade their levels of distress after the exercise, and most 
showed a clear decrement. A subsequent drawing was 
done on the reverse of the paper, asking the children to 
imagine a better outcome to the traumatic experience 
that they had seen or experienced themselves. This 
proved more difficult for them for reasons that are mul- 
tifold. Most of them drew pictures of their current life 
in the CRC. 



CRC Children's Drawings 

Examples of the children's drawings appear in figures 
1-8. + The children's names have been removed for their 
protection. A thorough interpretive review of the draw- 
ings will be the subject of a future work. They are in- 
cluded here to communicate the children's experience, 
to bear witness to the trauma they have suffered and to 
illustrate how it still lives with them. It takes only a 
quick perusal to see what lies beneath their smiles. 
When these drawings were presented to our church con- 
gregation to help them share the experience of the chil- 
dren they were supporting, we had to give the warning 
that the drawings may not be suitable for the children 
in the audience. Isn't that an amazing statement to 
make? Drawings made by children may not be suitable 
for children. 

Over fifty percent of the drawings show acts of hor- 
rendous violence, amputations, shootings, garrotings, 
people being burned in houses, being beaten with knives 
and clubs, being immersed in boiling oil. In reviewing 
the drawings, the most immediately striking aspect was 
not the acts of violence, but the fact that the instruction 
had been to draw a picture of something that had hap- 
pened, suggesting singularity. Most of the drawings in- 
cluded multiple acts of horrendous violence. 

In looking at the details of the drawings, many parts 
resemble the traumatic drawings done by children in 
Western societies who suffered early physical or sexual 
trauma. Often there are no mouths with which to speak. 
The limbs, if not missing, are ineffectual. The children 
are small and helpless. Weapons are everywhere, and 
there is little hope of rescue. Of most concern are the 
drawings that are disorganized. These were particularly 

'Editor's note: The drawings were originally done in color, but ow- 
ing to their size and number we were unable able to reproduce 
them all in color. However, figures 1-4 appear in a reduced size in 
the color section of this volume (plate 41]. 
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Fig. 5. Child's Drawing done at the Child Rescue Center, Bo, Southern Province, Sierra Leone, in 1999. 
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Fig. 8. Child's Drawing done at the Child Rescue Center, Bo, Southern Province, Sierra Leone, in 1999. 
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apparent in the drawings of the girls. Much of what they 
have suffered is not culturally appropriate to record or 
perhaps even remember. 



CRC Trauma Treatment Program 

When we returned to the United States and our congre- 
gation, the entire mission team was haunted by what we 
had seen and felt. Out of this grew the need for devel- 
oping a more comprehensive program to help deal with 
the experiences that the children had shown us. Their 
drawings have been key in helping us develop this pro- 
gram. They touch the heart and soul of everyone that 
sees them. They have enabled us to begin to develop a 
program that will coordinate with the trauma healing 
already being done in Sierra Leone. We plan to return on 
an annual basis to train trainers, to reevaluate the chil- 
dren, to further develop the technologies, and to build 
the relationships that will help these few children re- 
cover from their experiences. We hope that the building 
of this program at the CRC will lead to the development 
of similar programs throughout the nation, and in other 
countries beset by the plague of war. We also hope to 
further the knowledge of the treatment of trauma ex- 
perienced in prolonged civil conflict, and have the 
unique opportunity to do that with this dedicated group 
of children and professionals over time. 



Conclusion 

In working with children recovering from trauma, safety, 
security, predictability, and trusting relationships are all 
prerequisites for recovery. The use of expressive thera- 
pies serves as both a modality of treatment and as wit- 
ness for the world, and a way of connecting to future 
possibilities. Trauma treatment hopes to integrate the 
various pieces of traumatic memory stored throughout 
the system and helps the individual reconstruct the nar- 
rative of his or her life, incorporating the trauma into a 
larger sense of self that can help that person move on. 
Unfortunately, this program is able to help only a small 
number of children in a small city in a small country in 
Africa. There are thousands of street children in Africa 
and other countries on other continents who suffer from 



poverty and disease. When our children in the United 
States wake up crying in the middle of the night out of 
a frightening nightmare, we take them into our arms and 
into our beds and reassure them that it was just a bad 
dream. In the Child Rescue Centre in Bo, Sierra Leone, 
the housemothers, counselors, and staff similarly reas- 
sure their children. When the thousands of street chil- 
dren who have no parents, but live in small, child com- 
munities, supporting themselves in any way that they 
can, awake from nightmares in the night, remembering 
what they have actually experienced, who is there to 
comfort them? 
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i. Introduction 

In this chapter, a conscious effort is made to conduct an 
investigation into the Sierra Leone civil war and its at- 
tendant violence on the lexical continuum of Freetown 
Krio. A detailed and insightful analysis of the civil war 
in Sierra Leone, outlining the role of the forest, the youth 
and the resources is provided in Richards (1996). This 
chapter operates on the fundamental assumption that 
human experience, human activities and human efforts 
can be articulated linguistically. It is with this convic- 
tion that we have recourse to language in order to ex- 
amine the impact of the years of civil war on the Krio 
lexicon. This enables us to examine, determine and eval- 
uate, not just the linguistic change, but also the nature 
of the attendant human assault and suffering that ac- 
companied the change. Language is particularly sensitive 
to all forms of upheavals within human experience and 

1. This chapter comes out of a bigger research project entitled Lex- 
ical Revolution: The language of conflict and violence in Sierra 
Leone Krio. This chapter and the bigger project are products of a 
research initiative funded by the Department for International De- 
velopment (DfID) within the British Council's Higher Education 
Link Program. The Link Program between the School of Oriental 
and African Studies |SOAS|, University of London and the Depart- 
ment of Linguistics, Fourah Bay College (FBC), University Sierra 
Leone, is managed by the British Council (BC). We want to register 
our thanks to both DfID and BC for their financial and moral sup- 
port when earlier versions of this publication were presented at the 
Departmental Seminar Series of the Department of the Languages 
and Cultures of Africa, SOAS in December 2001, at the Mary Kings- 
ley Auditorium of FBC in April 2002, at the ASAUK conference, 
Birmingham, UK in September 2002 and at the BC Auditorium, 
Freetown in December 2002. We also want to register our gratitude 
to the Faculty of Languages and Cultures at SOAS and the 21st 
Century African Youth Movement and University of Wiscon- 
sin-Madison for their financial assistance which made it possible 
for us to present an earlier draft of this chapter at the Represen- 
tations of Violence: Ait about the Siena Leone Civil War confer- 
ence, University of Wisconsin-Madison, USA in February/March 
2003. 



very susceptible to socio-cultural and other dynamic sig- 
nals in human communities. Since human activities can 
be articulated linguistically, the way forward in a crisis 
of the dimension experienced in Sierra Leone can be best 
initially plotted, linguistically, since the tell-tale signs 
of the horror and pain, and the torture and persecution, 
can be recalled in the language of the times. Through 
this language, the ideals and philosophies can also be re- 
visited, re-evaluated and regulated. 



2. The Language Situation in Sierra Leone 

Sierra Leone is a multilingual country with very clear 
manifestations of linguistic diglossia. This must be seen 
within the context where English has enjoyed an estab- 
lished status as the language of education and choice, 
especially so in crucial public and formal engagements. 
The picture is complimented by the existence of twenty 
other indigenous Sierra Leonean languages being used at 
different times, at least by their Li speakers 2 . Notwith- 
standing, English has enjoyed considerable linguistic in- 
fluence for a very long time. The linguistic spectrum in 
Sierra Leone is cluttered with languages that enjoy var- 
ious degrees of popularity. The country is witnessing a 
gradual extinction of its least spoken languages, some of 
which are Gallinas, Gola, Bassa, and Bullom So. How- 
ever, no less than sixteen languages can still be identi- 
fied, these include: Krio, Mendc, Themne, Limba, Kono, 
Susu, Sherbro, Fullah, Yalunka, Krim, Vai, Kissi, Kru, 
Koranko, Loko and Madingo. All of these languages with 
the exception of Krio belong to the same family, the 
Niger-Kordofanian family of African languages. This 
family is divided into two groups: the Niger-Congo 
branch and the Kordofanian branch. The Niger-Congo 
branch sub-divides into two other groups, one of which 
is the Mande group to which Kono, Susu, Yalunka, Vai 
and Mende belong. The remaining languages Themne, 
Sherbro, Krim, Kissi, Gola and Limba belong to the West 
Atlantic sub family. Fullah alone belongs to the northern 
branch of West Atlantic. Krio belongs to a class of its 
own but manifests significant features consistent with 
the other Sierra Leonean languages. 

2.1. WHY KRIO 

Current statistics indicate that Themne is spoken by 
30% of the population of Sierra Leone mainly in the 
northern part of the country where that ethnic group 
resides. Mende is also spoken by 30% of the population 
and predominates in the southern and eastern segments 
of the country where the largest percentage of this ethnic 
group lives. Although these two ethnic groups form 60% 
of the 5,614,743 population and by virtue of their num- 
bers must attract greater attention, coverage and interest, 
it is Krio that is the dominant language and the lingua 
franca of Sierra Leone. Krio enjoys the peculiar status of 
being the only local language with an exploding lexicon 

2. Li speakers are those who speak a language as their first language. 
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that is understood by 95% of the population.' With its 
lexicon containing about 20% of the lexical items from 
the other surrounding languages, it can be easily iden- 
tified with and understood by many. Krio is an English 
based Creole language that developed out of contact be- 
tween the speech forms of the Black Poor, the Nova Sco- 
tians, the Maroons, the Recaptives (mostly the Yoruba 
from Nigeria) and the Sierra Leonean inhabitants of the 
Freetown peninsula at the time of their resettlement in 
Freetown. A careful look at the Krio lexicon will reveal 
significant borrowings from English and Yoruba, Hausa, 
Wolof, Portuguese, Jamaican Creole, Arabic, Fanti, 
French, Fullah, Mende and Themne. 



2.2. VARIETIES OF KRIO 

As is normal with languages spoken by different lin- 
guistic groups in diverse communities with distinct eth- 
nic orientations, Krio exhibits a number of varieties, 
which are not drawn along ethnic lines. They are as fol- 
lows: 

2.2.1. village krio 

This is the type of Krio generally spoken by the elderly 
Li Krio speakers in the surrounding coastal and moun- 
tain villages of Freetown. 4 It is also spoken by those 
brought up in such an environment. It is marked by vo- 
cabulary items such as: 

a. /ton/ instead of /ston/ 'stone' 

b. /fis/ instead of /fish/ 'fish' 

c. /asis/ instead of /ashis/ 'ash' 

d. /as/ instead of /ash/ 'hush' 

e. /tanap/ instead of /tinap/ 'stand' 

f. /blant/ instead of /tap/ 'stay/live' 

g. /bambay/ instead of /neks tern/ 'by and by' 

This variety of Krio makes frequent use of proverbs. 

2.2.2. freetown krio 

This is recognized as mainstream Krio. It has success- 
fully united all linguistic and indigenous forms into a 
single hybrid language. It can also be referred to as Stan- 
dard Krio. The following forms reflect Standard Krio: 

a. Dis na mi padi. 'This is my friend.' 

b. A taya. 'I am tired.' 

c. Tek tem. 'Be careful.' 

d. Memba mi we yu de kam ya./Sen h mi ya. 

3. The percentages and figure cited here are taken from the CIA 
World Factbook 2002. We are aware that certain researchers who 
have lived and worked in remote parts of the provinces of Sierra 
Leone are skeptical of the 95% claim for those who are proficient 
in Krio. 

4. For the purposes of our presentation in this chapter, the following 
abbreviations would be used for the varieties of Krio: VK = Village 
Krio,- FK = Freetown Krio; SK = Standard Krio ; F/AK = Frobe or 
Aku Krio,- PK = Provincial Krio ; EK = Educated Krio ; SPK = Sapit 
Krio and SE stands for Standard English. 



'Remember me when you are coming back./Bring 
me a present when coming. 

e. A bin fo go de. 
rather than 

A fo bin go de. 

'I should have gone there.' 

f. Fes di kop h mi. /Fes fo mi di kop. 
'Get the cup for me.' 

g. Usay yu ib ed so? 'Where are you going.' 

h. Bo, a de go ben elbo. 'I am going to the bar for a 
drink.' 

2.2.3. frobe krio or aku krio 

The genesis of the word Frobe 'Fourah Bay,' is a bay 
which forms a border with part of the east of Freetown — 
the home of Muslim Creoles who are noted for their 
strong ties with the Yoruba of Western Nigeria. The 
name Aku most certainly derives from a ku . . . which 
means 'greetings to ourselves for . . .' in Yoruba. s Fourah 
Bay College, founded in 1827, the oldest institution of 
higher learning in modern West Africa was housed at 
Fourah Bay for 100 years. This variety of Krio has a num- 
ber of Yoruba words and so preserves the link with the 
Krio's Yoruba neighbors. (Also see Hancock 1972.) For 
example, it is in Frobe or Aku Krio that one would hear 
an expression such as the ones below. 

a. Di it te. 'The food is tasty, well prepared.' 

b. I get ojukokoro. 'He is envious or covetous.' 

c. Ojare/ojare (Word expressing emphatic agreement 
with a remark) 

In the three examples in 2.2.3a-c above, the connection 
with Yoruba is very obvious. In example 2.2.3a, the verb 
te in Yoruba meaning 'to be flat, unseasoned or tasteless' 
has gone through a semantic change in Krio meaning 'to 
be tasty or well prepared'. It is important to note that 
the phonological component of the item is basically the 
same as in present day Yoruba, except for a minor pho- 
netic detail of aspiration of /t/ and the tone which is not 
represented in normal Krio orthography. Example 2.2.3b 
with the use of ojukokoro reflects its Yoruba origin, 
where it will be rendered (old)jukdkdrd literally '(one 
with) insects inside the eyes' meaning exactly the same 
thing as in Krio, covetousness. Example 2.2.3c also 
clearly derives from Yoruba, where o je are or o je die is I 

5. For example, in Yoruba, ku ise or o ku ise is the way an older 
person would greet a younger person for being at work or for work- 
ing. It can also mean 'well done' from an older person to a younger 
person who has been working. On the other hand, e ku ise is a 
polite form, using the honorific e as a mark of deference to an older 
person or a person who may not necessarily be older, but for whom 
one wants to show respect by using the polite form. A kii ise is an 
inclusive form of greeting meaning 'greetings to ourselves for work- 
ing.' This is the root of the current expression ckushe meaning 'well 
done' in today's Frobe variety of Freetown Krio. In Yoruba orthog- 
raphy, It/ is written e and /o/ is written o. The grave accent on a 
vowel represents a low tone while an acute accent on a vowel 
represents a high tone. The mid tone is usually unmarked except 
if it occurs on a syllabic nasal. The syllabic nasals /m/ and /n/ can 
also bear high or low tones in appropriate instances. 
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contracted to produce o jare or o jare meaning 'you are 
right, vindicated' i.e. 'you are in the right, you are not 
in the wrong.' This meaning is not far from its current 
meaning in Krio today. 

2.2.4. provincial krio 

This variety of Krio is generally spoken by those in the 
provinces, who use Krio as their L2 (second language of 
those whose indigenous language is not Krio). Apart from 
non-standard collocations, this variety is marked by non- 
standard syntax as shown below in example 2.2.4, where 
PK is Provincial Krio and SK is Standard Krio. 

a. (PK) Wi tu £n in na padi. 

(SK) Mi en in na padi./In na mi padi./Wi tu na padi. 
'He is my friend. /He and I are friends.' 

b. (PK) A de pan kam 
(SK) A di kam 

'I am coming.' 

c. (PK) Nain I ge fo tel mi se le a komot bifo am. 
(SK) Nain I tel mi se le a komot bifo am. 
'S/he then told me to get out of his/her sight.' 

d. (PK) Kam le wi chap. 
(SK) Kam le wi it. 
'Come let us eat.' 

e. (PK) Which pat I de? 
(SK) Usay I de? 

'Where is he/she? / Where does he/she live?' 

2.2.5. educated krio 

This variety of Krio is mainly spoken by those who have 
received western education and are unwilling to let go 
of their standard English, even when they express them- 
selves in Krio. It is also marked by the use of some hyper- 
corrected forms. Words such as the following in 2.2.5 a " 
g, which are Standard English (SE), proliferate their 
speech instead of the SK variants listed below. (The term 
'Educated Krio' should not be taken to mean that those 
who speak other varieties of Krio are not 'educated' in 
the real sense of the word.) 

a. (SE) wash 
(SK) was 
'wash' 

b. (SE) kach 
(SK) kech 
'catch' 

c. (SE) beg 
(SK) beg 
'beg' 

d. (SE) oreindz 
(SK) orinch/ 
'orange' 

e. (SE) wok 
(SK) waka 
'walk' 

f. (SE) strorj 

(SK) trorj/tranga 
'strong' 



g. (SE) ontop 
(SK) pantap 
'on top' 

2.2.6. sopit krio 

Sopit Krio (SPK) is proliferated with slang. The language 
of this group is more transient, perhaps more innovative, 
and receptive to the new experimental linguistic forms 
of the times. It is used generally by those considered to 
be the down-trodden, frustrated and social misfits. It is 
also therefore marked by a proliferation of pejorative lex- 
ical items. This form rarely finds its way into upper ech- 
elons of society. For example: 

(SPK) Sam, we a slam de, a mos ib bosbos. 

(SK) We a rich de a go koz trobul. 

'(My friend) when I get there, I will cause some 

trouble.' 

2.2.7. alpha rashid jalloh's "the language of violence" 
This article takes cognizance of Jalloh's article, "The 
Language of Violence," published on the website of BBC 
Focus on Africa in April 2000. In the article, he desig- 
nated a variety of Krio as "Savisman 6 Language," sug- 
gesting that it is blending with main stream Krio, and 
that: 

With its widespread use. . . some feel that it may 
not be long before this language will . . . become the 
lingua franca of Sierra Leone and Krio will fall into 
oblivion. 

It is our conviction that what Rashid refers to as "Sav- 
isman Krio," is just a variety of Krio particularly popular 
among drug-taking youths and their affiliates. Their use 
of vulgar and violent language, demarcates them from 
the more upright members of the community and cer- 
tainly wedge them into the category of the Sopit Krio 
speakers. The growing numbers of drug users and disil- 
lusioned youths must be an index of the degree of damage 
done to our youths by the war not an indication that 
this variety will soon overtake Krio as we know it. 



3. Final Rationale 

Since Krio is the only Sierra Leonean language that could 
be productively used throughout the country for mean- 
ingful communication, it naturally became the only me- 
dium of expression for the rebels as they articulated their 
purpose, terrorized their victims, manipulated their ab- 
ductees, violated the innocent, entrenched their iron 
rule, traumatized the public and unfolded their vicious 
agenda. The choice of Krio for this study was imperative 
and as the work unfolds, the findings will prove to be 
not only rewarding academically but also crucial in their 
therapeutic value for the very many victims of the war. 

6. A 'Savisman' is a man at the bottom end of society who is strug- 
gling to make ends meet. 
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3.1. METHODOLOGY 

It was clear to the entire Freetown community that a 
significant change was taking place in the use of Krio, 
but we focus our attention on those shifts which have 
been acknowledged by the largest segment of the Li 
community. It was necessary to determine this fact sci- 
entifically to ensure that such changes were distinctly 
noticed by all, and that the semantic value was consis- 
tent in the majority of instances and generally acknowl- 
edged to have the agreed value. With this in mind, a 
scientific study was embarked upon to examine and eval- 
uate the perception of a cross section of the community 
so as to establish certain details crucial to the central 
objectives. It is hoped that an exercise of this nature will 
ensure the identification of the most commonly used 
lexical items within the period under review, the deter- 
mination of their generalized meaning during this period, 
a categorization of the lexical items so identified, a de- 
termination of the genesis of the identified lexical items 
and the pattern of change undergone. 

The research was done through the use of question- 
naires designed to investigate the language and the cul- 
ture of violence in Sierra Leone. The main purpose of 
the research was to examine the impact of the civil war 
and its attendant violence on the Krio lexicon. It was 
noted that even though new words were not created in 
every instance involving the articulation of violence and 
other forms of brutality, transgression and human vio- 
lation, existing lexical items were manipulated to ex- 
press such notions linguistically. The questionnaire re- 
quested the respondent to examine the Krio lexicon very 
carefully and determine those instances when: 

1. words that they knew to have a particular meaning 
were used to mean something else during the civil war. 

2. new words that were introduced into the language 
to express notions of violence, horror and terror whose 
intention were to induce fear or to intimidate. 

3. the original meaning of each word and illustrate its 
normal use in a sentence. 

4. its new meaning, its context of usage and its new 
use in a sentence. 

The questionnaires were distributed to different cat- 
egories of people both inside and outside the university 
community. Linguists and non-linguists were identified 
to ensure a balanced treatment of the subject. What fol- 
lows is the outcome of the research. 

j.i.i. data 

A list of the data from which the analysis below derives 
is provided at the end of the chapter. In a chapter of this 
length, it is not possible for us to analyze every item of 
data we have collected. We hope, however, to publish 
separately a collection of the list together with an ex- 
planation of each item. Work on this publication is at 
an advanced stage. The following is a sample analysis of 
some of the data collected thus far. 



4. Analysis 

In this section, we shall examine the genesis and attempt 
a diachronic exploration of some of the lexical items 
listed in the appendix to determine the following: (a| 
their source, (b) original semantic significance, (c) ac- 
credited meaning in Krio and (d) their meaning during 
and after the civil war. It will be interesting to see the 
pattern of development that these linguistic events will 
provoke in the language in the coming years, especially 
as the lexicon undergoes tremendous expansion to ad- 
dress the new socio-cultural and educational roles that 
Krio now has to perform within the context of the 6-3- 
3-4 system of education 7 . 

4.1. was 'wash' 

An English-based word that has a long established po- 
sition in the Krio lexicon. It essentially sustains its En- 
glish meaning in ordinary contexts of 'making clean with 
water'. In Krio it functions as a noun, a verb and an 
adjective as in: 

a. Yu don was di was? 'Have you washed the wash?' 
i.e. 'Have you done the washing?' 

b. Yu don was di plet? 'Have you washed the plate?' 

c. Usay di wasos de? 'Where is the bathroom/ 
washyard?' 

In the revolutionary context was* came to be used to 
mean 'kill,' thus the word functioned as a vehicle of 
terror, brutality and persecution for the rebels, and a 
strategy of extortion and all forms of control, fixing vic- 
tims under the rule of heartless and sadistic human be- 
ings. This meaning of was has no bearing on its semantic 
orientation either in its source language or in Krio where 
it has a legitimate place. During the conflict, it was com- 
mon to hear: 



7. The 6-3-3-4 system education is an educational policy whereby 
a child studies in the primary school for six years, proceeds to the 
junior secondary school for three years, moves on to the senior 
secondary school for three years and spends four years in the uni- 
versity before s/he obtains his/her first degree. 

8. When earlier versions of this chapter were presented at SOAS, 
University of London, ASAUK, University of Birmingham, UK, at 
FBC and the BC in Freetown and at the University of Wiscon- 
sin-Madison, USA, participants suggested the link between 'wash- 
ing' and 'cleaning' in the sense of 'cleansing' or 'ethnic cleansing.' 
Some people refer to the biblical Pilate washing his hands and not 
wanting anything to do with the killing of Jesus. We see all these 
interpretations as plausible but want to make it clear that the Sierra 
Leonean civil war was not an ethnic war. The intention of the rebels 
was not to 'cleanse' any particular ethnic group. Every ethnic group 
that makes up Sierra Leone suffered during the civil war. A sug- 
gestion by Michael Afolayan to the effect that 'was' as the past 
tense of the English word 'is,' may be indicative of how the rebels 
saw their victims as persons of the past, assuming they would be 
killed and become persons of the past, is a very clever analysis of 
the similarity between the letters of the Krio word was and the 
English word 'was'. It does not do any justice, however, to the 
meaning of this item in Krio and the fact that it originally derived 
from 'wash.' 
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d. Go was am! 'Go and kill him!' 

e. Wi go was yu dis net. 'We will kill you tonight.' 

4.2. ovaluk 'overlook' 

This is an English-based word that carries into Krio only 
a part of its original meaning. For example: 

a. In os de ovaluk Kongokros. 

'His house overlooks Congo-Cross.' 



Apart from this use of ovaluk, the word was used very 
sparingly in Krio before the civil war, when an upsurge 
in its usage became evident as it became part of the 
lexical package in the language of terror. The meanings 
'to look down on, to disregard, to treat with contempt,' 
articulate the feeling of disgust of the people, especially 
when they were compelled by decided inferiors, both in 
age and background, at times mere children, to perform 
horrific acts. Many were condemned to be washed for 
the simple crime of overlooking a rebel. 

4.3. ay drop 'eye drop' 

This word has its roots in English where it denotes a 
liquid medicinal compound used on the eye curatively. 
Its use in Krio has always been restricted to that context. 
During the civil war, this word expanded semantically 
to embrace a hideous form of torture used by the rebels 
on their victims: melted plastic dropped on the eye ball. 
It became a word of horror and an agent of deep distress. 

4.4. tabe 'to be tied up' 

This is a Mende word that was never previously used in 
Krio. Its meaning, 'to tie cruelly with a rope in readiness 
to kill . . .,' is not far removed from its original Mende 
connotation. Many who were condemned to was were 
first sentenced to be tabed. For example: 

a. Go tabe am. 'Go and tie him up.' 

This is a classic example of lexical adoption within 
the context of two local languages. 

4.5. wanhv 'one love' 

This is a rather sadistic term that originates from English 
but with a loathsome meaning of 'a hand with four fin- 
gers chopped off, leaving only the thumb'. The ring of 
terror is pronounced even as the expression is used friv- 
olously to mock the victims who might have received 
this penalty because they had refused to support the re- 
bels or hand over their belongings when required to do 
so. In the case of Sierra Leone, 'One Love' means the 
unity of a people who make up one country. One cannot 
rule out the influence of the lyric of Bob Marley's song 
"One love, one faith, let's dance together and feel al- 
right" in the popularity of this expression. It is also im- 



portant to note that in the game of lawn tennis, 40-0 is 
referred to as a 'Love game' or 'forty-love,' while in table 
tennis, 5-0 is referred to as 'five-love'. It may well be that 
the thumb left unsevered is seen as 'one' and that the 
rest of the chopped off fingers is seen as zero or 'love'. 

4.6. boko to be weak or fragile' 

This is not a Krio word and was not used in standard or 
Freetown Krio before the civil war. It has its roots in 
Mende where it means 'someone weak and flabby' or 'a 
fragile object'. During the revolution, this word was used 
in Krio to mean 'hide' or 'conceal oneself out of fear'. 
The Krio word bzru, which derives from the Yoruba berii 
'to exercise fear' could have sufficed. We see in this ex- 
ample that it was not for want of a suitable lexical item 
in Krio that boko was used but rather because those who 
perpetrated the atrocities in Freetown: i. were not Li Krio 
speakers, ii. did not know of the existence of the alter- 
nate term, iii. had a preferred term whose nuances in 
meaning suited them. For example: 

a. I boko we i si di rebel den. 

'He was afraid and hid himself when he saw the 
rebels.' 

4.7. dreg 'drag' 

This is an English-based word that underwent adaptation 
as it entered Krio. The nature of its adaptation is both 
phonological and semantic. For details of similar bor- 
rowings from Russian to Asiatic Eskimo, references to 
English interference in Japanese phonology and cases of 
"casual contact" vs "extensive bilingualism," see Tho- 
mason and Kaufman (1988:33). In the entry above, it will 
be noticed that the English /a/ changes to /e/ in Krio. 
Other examples of similar instances of adaptation can 
be seen in the following: 

English Krio 

a. /bred/ bred 

b. /faind/ fen 

c. /wDta/ wata 

d. /wosh/ was 

e. /laim/ lem 

f. /taim/ tern 

g. /graind/ gren 

During the civil war, the word dreg, which ordinarily 
would mean 'pulling something or someone along,' came 
to mean 'going in search of money, food, etc' It tells of 
the horrible hardship during those days, when one could 
hardly predict where the next meal would come from. 
For example: 

h. Tin tranga, a de go dreg. 

'Times are extremely hard, I am going to find some- 
where to get food and/or money.' 
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4.8. revo 'revo' 

This is the shortened form of the English word revolu- 
tion that ultimately came to describe not just the word 
that it suggests, but also the entire experience of the civil 
war in Sierra Leone. The word evokes all the errors and 
terrors of the revolution and suggests hunger and pain, 
misery and brutality, insecurity and harassment, poverty 
and powerlessness. This is perhaps among the most over- 
used words during the revolution, and it singularly sug- 
gests the sense of hopelessness in one's state of poverty 
and hunger that dominates a person when s/he realizes 
that s/he has nothing at home and that there is yet no 
foreseeable way to resolve his/her predicament. The fol- 
lowing questions had become routine during those hard 
days: 

a. Aw di rcvo di bang yu? 

'How is the revolution hitting you? 

i.e. How are you coping with the hard times?' 

4.9. dayo 'die; state of gradual death' 

This word has its roots in the English lexical item die 
but has undergone a characteristic morphological process 
in Krio resulting in the addition of an harmonizing 
vowel. Words like: 

a. pwel pwelo 

b. brok broko 

c. day dayo 

are in the same category since they stand for a small set 
of words in Krio that demonstrate the inflection pattern 
in Krio morphology with distinct manifestation of affix- 
ation as can be seen in the addition of the suffix /-of after 
the root words /pwel/, /brok/ and /day/. This is what 
makes revo special as it was used in a similar context 
with stavo and dayo, which are not known abbreviations 
in English as rcvo may very well be. During the revo- 
lution, dayo came to mean 'a state of gradual death' 
brought about by the stavo, which is in fact, the star- 
vation of which almost every Sierra Leonean had an am- 
ple portion. 

4.10. stavo 'starve,- state of starvation' 

This word has its roots in the English lexical item starve, 
but, like rtvo and dayo, underwent a unique morpho- 
logical process to Krio, attracting the harmonizing vowel 
/-of. This word simply refers to the state of starvation 
that ultimately resulted in the death of many. But per- 
haps the context in which these tripartite words were 
used is significant here as they bring back memories of 
specter-like humans, once known to be round and 
plump, roaming the streets of Freetown like living skel- 
etons. They bring memories of human degradation at its 
worst. Men and women of hitherto high rank in society, 
who would normally be seen in their cars driving around 
the streets of Freetown were seen in appalling conditions 
scavenging about for food, like all other people. They 



speak of cruel reversals in human circumstances that can 
send a chill down one's spine. They remind one that 
extreme circumstances can overtake people, reducing 
them to penury overnight. Many circumstances only 
known in fantasies came to reality in front of every cit- 
izen. Every Sierra Leonean became aware of what seemed 
to be the obvious futility of life and the fearful realities 
of war. 

4.1 1. hrjsliv 'long sleeve' 

This is a word that is fraught with horror and pain. It 
reveals the heartless and sadistic attitude of the rebels 
who would ask their innocent victims to choose between 
'long sleeves' and 'short sleeves,' where the former would 
mean amputation of the hand at the wrist and the latter, 
amputation just above the elbow. 

4.12. slivlcs 'sleeveless' 

This word suggests amputation around the shoulder. The 
bitter traumatic experience of the unfortunate victims 
will identify them for the rest of their lives. The trio 
hrjsliv, shotsliv and slivlcs are perhaps the most eloquent 
verbalizations of the sadism of the rebels in Sierra Leone. 

4.13. zpreshon no liviij thii) 'operation no living thing' 

This expression articulates the murderous onslaught of 
the rebels as they executed mass murder of all within 
their reach. This, along with many other of their atroc- 
ities, for example, the 'trio' cited above, evoked in the 
people a feeling of indescribable horror and fear. 

4.14. opreshon pe yosclf 'operation pay yourself 

This strategy of pillage is a brutal and lawless trans- 
gression of the property rights of the ordinary person. It 
describes sanctioned raids, deprivation, looting and 
armed robberies in broad daylight. On such operations, 
a combatant could spend hours breaking into a private 
house in full view of all, no matter how well fortified 
the house was. Several Special Propelled Grenades 
(SPGs), Rocket Propelled Grenades (RPGs) and mortars 
could be used as his weapon. These words are laden with 
horror and have left indelible impressions in the minds 
of Sierra Leoneans who actually went through it all 
within the country. 

4.15. kolombya 'Columbia; drugs' 

This word is derived from the name of the proprietress 
of a funeral parlor where corpses are embalmed. The 
transposition of the task done to the name, namely in- 
jecting drugs, is an interesting phenomenon. Thus the 
term is now used to mean 'heavy drugging'. In the same 
way as 'heavy embalming' is used on corpses. Perhaps 
this explains the reason for such diabolical actions by 
the rebels. The connections between Kihmbya 'the 
name of the proprietress of a funeral parlor in Freetown,' 
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the use of drugs for embalming and by the rebels, and 
the country of Columbia and drugs related news, are 
instructive. 

4.16. awyants 'awareness' 

This word has its roots in 'awareness.' It is an adoption 
from the English language which was never used in nor- 
mal Krio in this way before the civil war. It is a sincere 
expression of the concern of the female population to 
protect themselves from the threat of rape by the rebels. 
It refers to an extra under-garment, like cycling shorts, 
worn by women in readiness to embark on long and un- 
expected journeys. It also had the connotation of being 
therefore in a state of preparedness, if the necessity arises 
to suddenly move from one's location. 

4.17. ckomog taym 'ecomog time' 9 

This expression became a conspicuous feature in the 
Krio language during the civil war, especially while the 
Nigerian Intervention Force was in the country, ckomog 
taym referred to curfew time when everybody was ex- 
pected to be in-doors. In the height of the crisis, this 
time stretched from 3 o'clock in the afternoon to 9 
o'clock of the following morning. Thus the expression 
itself is a reminder of those gloomy and horrible days 
that have blighted the history of Sierra Leone. 



4.18. pafom 'perform' 

The horror inherent in this word cannot go unnoticed, 
especially as its imperative form replicates the brashness 
and senseless greed of the rebels. 

This word is a direct adoption from English, but with 
a distinct semantic shift. The word articulates the 
greedy, grabbing attitude of the combatants. It is the 
command used in a raid situation with the option being 
given to the victims to either surrender their belongings 
or be deprived of them forcefully and still be killed. An- 
other alternative is to be presented with the options of 
hqsliv, shotsliv, or slivlts. 

4.19. injin or 'engine out' 

This term, which is an adaptation from the English 
words 'engine' and 'out,' describes the imminent death 
of a victim. For example, one can hear: 

a. Yu injin de kam ot. 

'You are coming to die. /You are about to die.' 



This is an awful linguistic expression describing the 
imminence of death. Death was a disgusting and con- 
spicuous specter hanging over every one during the civil 
war. This expression is very new in Krio, gaining prev- 
alence during the civil war. 



9. ECOMOG is the Military Operation Arm of the Economic Com- 
munity of West African States (ECOWAS). The acronym ECOMOG 
stands for Economic Community (of West African States) Military 
Operation Group led by Nigeria during the military intervention 
in Sierra Leone. 



4.20. lasrosh 'last rush' 

This expression, which derives from the English words 
'last' and 'rush' had a particular ameliorative meaning 
in normal pre-conflict Krio. It means a time of a 'free for 
all' action, when everything is on 'the house.' During 
the civil war, the expression underwent degeneration and 
came to have a rather pejorative meaning, 'the last mo- 
ment of an operation marked by heightened vulgarity, 
intensified viciousness, terrorism, murder, rape, arson, 
plundering and all forms of torture.' It became a time of 
unrestricted violence and indescribable horrors. 
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Appendix A: Tabular Presentation of Categories 

In this segment, we present a sample categorization of some of the lexical items we have examined and those listed 
in appendix B. 

TABLE I. 

Catagories of the Conflict Lexical Items in Sierra Leone Krio 



MILITARY TERMS 



TERMS WITH 
MORALITY SIGNALS 



EVERYDAY TERMS 



TERMS OF HORROR 
AND TERROR 



Kalabarato 

Reki 

Blast 



Kobmbya 
Ramadan 
Lonch 



Aytcm 
Pa Alfa 
Awyanes 



Was 

Wi Dsn Kam 
Sybog 



Kspra 

Kambatant 

Opinfayarin 



Kolonko 

Dreg 

Lut 



Washiwawa 

Blended 

Manajment 



Wanbv 

Wcr 

Buk 



Rape 
Renj 
opreshon 
Kambat 



Jaja 
Guana 
Folikasid 
Bihav 



Bes 
Pape 
Pope 
Wala 



Kot An 
Wer Blak 
Aydrop 
Lasrosh 



MALE 


FEMALE 


Ad 


Bebi 


BDba 


Bol 


Badi 


Chopchop 


Bagodo 


Debul 


Bobd 


Gyali 


Bra 


Guana 


Dangodo 


Kechkech 


Dregman 


Kolonko 


Ivostik 


Ledi 


Juman 


Sentabodi 


Kul 


Stretkot 


Masta 


opinfayring 


Pope 


Pushi nayt 


Pape 


Awianes 


Di Pa 


Kabasabj 


Swityay 




Tayga 




Yesa 
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Appendix B: Data Used for the Analysis 

1. Was 'To kill.' 

2. Ovaluk 'To treat with contempt, to disobey a 
comrade.' 

3. Ajua 'Stop it! Take it easy!' 

4. Abublak 'To walk a long distance.' 

5. Kongo 'A brave fighter.' 

6. faja 'To loot, to ransack, organized raid.' 

7. Ramadan 'To loot and burn.' 

8. Aydrop 'Melted plastic used as eye drops to torture.' 

9. Tabe 'Tie very tightly with a rope in readiness to 
kill.' 

10. Fbd 'To dispossess one (of his belongings).' 

11. Sef 'No problem.' 

12. Wan bv 'To chop off four fingers.' 

13. Mishon 'To attack.' 

14. Rob oyl 'Cause trouble.' 

1 5 . Tray mi 'Challenge me, dare to challenge 
someone.' 

16. Rez 'To confiscate, to ransack.' 

17. Advans 'Go.' 

18. Aproch 'Come.' 

19. Diploy 'Take refuge,- Hide, spread out and wait.' 

20. Ritrit 'Retrace your steps; return.' 

21. Lojistiks 'Food, money and other supplies.' 

22. Dreg 'To go in search of money, food, etc' 

23. Revo 'Revolution.' 

24. Stavo 'Starvation.' 

25. Rali 'To go out.' 

26. Lut 'To break into and still.' 

27. Guana 'Young girls attractive to the rebels.' 

28. Disam 'To dispossess someone, take by force.' 

29. Ambush 'To hide in wait for an opportunity to 
strike.' 

30. Reki 'To wait/Spy patiently.' 

31. Opinfayarin 'To spend money lavishly' 

32. Lonch 'To go desperately in search for women.' 

33. Kolonko 'A slut, Prostitute.' 

34. Pulawt 'To go away temporarily, escape, run away' 

35. eskot 'To kill.' 

36. Kom 'To conduct a mopping-up operation.' 

37. Bes 'Confinement of a force.' 

38. Flosh 'To get rid of an enemy from your territory.' 

39. Dash 'To fall suddenly to the ground to escape 
bullets.' 

40. Lorjsliv 'Arm amputated at wrist.' 

41. Shotsliv 'Arm amputated at elbow.' 

42. Pak 'To kill.' 

43. operashon no Livirj Thirj 'Genocide.' 

44. opereshon pe yoself 'To enrich yourself with per- 
sonal effects of others.' 

45. Kolombya 'Heavy drugging.' 

46. Wer blak 'To mourn.' 

47. Manegment 'Resistance, challenge.' 

48. Swip di aria 'To clear of all living things.' 

49. Kopra 'Mature military man.' 

50. Blended 'Pounded cornflour provided by relief 
agency' 



51. Aytem 'Stolen goods.' 

52. Kamajo 'Indigenous militia.' 

53. Pa Alfa 'A jet bomber.' 

54. Tens 'Serious.' 

5 5 . Pape 'An expression of regard for a male respected 
person' . 

56. Kolaboreto 'Rebel/rebel supporter of revolution.' 

57. Kotan 'Amputation of hand.' 

58. opreshonsiksfit 'Send to the grave,- kill.' 

59. Bonos 'Set house on fire.' 

60. Awianes 'A pair of short underpants used by 
women and young girls during the revolutionary 
days.' 

61. Boko 'To hide/conceal.' 

62. Gbetis 'A Northern civil militia.' 

63. Kape 'Captain/Boss.' 

64. Pope 'Variation of Pape, expression of regard for 
male person.' 

65. Reki 'A spy.' 

66. Kombatant 'A fighter, an AFRC/RUF fighter.' 

67. Ro 'Deadly and vicious; fierce/fearful.' 

68. Mobilayz 'To move in a group.' 

69. Granat 'Grenade.' 

70. Gresh 'Money' 

71. Manova 'To move in a clandestine way, to escape'. 

72. Sybog 'To act quietly/stealthily, to kill quietly.' 

73. Bush-shekin 'No resistance.' 

74. Sobel 'Renegade soldier.' 

75. Mondo 'Grenade.' 

76. Bom 'A lie.' 

77. oga 'Nigerian Ecomog officer.' 

78. Wit yu 'In agreement.' 

79. Wi don kam 'Expression of awesome threat.' 

80. Pafom 'Compensate us or else!' 

81. Nak di domot 'Open fire on the door, shoot down 
the door.' 

82. De na di gron 'In open but superficial support.' 

83. Sikiyo di eria 'Defending the area/terrain.' 

84. Ingin ot 'Sentence to death.' 

85. erj am 'Wait!' 

86. Renj 'Cost.' 

87. Wala 'Themnes; RUE' 

88. Makjabon 'Nigerian,- Ecomog.' 

89. Bes 'House, home.' 

90. Logistiks 'Morale booster, money, food, etc' 

91. Pulaut 'To run to safety.' 

92. Sobel 'A renegade soldier.' 

93. Kombat 'A military uniform.' 

94. Tama 'Mystical powers.' 

95. Blast 'Abuse.' 

96. Bom 'Lie.' 

97. Dash 'To fall quickly to the ground.' 

98. Kape 'Captain, boss.' 

99. Wor 'To enter violently into an area/place.' 

100. Folik 'Asid Beans.' 

101. Stretkot 'Slim.' 

102. Sam 'Comrade/brother.' 

103. Blak 'To forget.' 

104. Snof 'Cocaine.' 

105. Buk 'To kill abruptly' 
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06. Bihev 'To produce money as bribe.' 

07. Bust di 'To take hemp/cocaine as a stimulant.' 

08. Lasrosh 'Final action in a raid.' 
19. Rofnek 'Brutal, wicked.' 

10. Soplay 'Relief items.' 

11. Wach-yu-neba 'Consciousness. Cry for vigilance 
during the terribly traumatic days.' 

12. Familimondo 'Rocket propelled grenade (RPG).' 

13. Kolabareto 'Rebel/rebel supporter.' 

14. BdI 'A prostitute.' 

is. Chopchop 'A girlfriend used to satisfy one's sex- 
ual needs.' 

16. Kechkech 'A newly found girlfriend.' 

17. Ledi 'A young and decent woman.' 

18. Pushi nayt 'Time for frolicking with women.' 

19. Sentabodi 'A girlfriend.' 

20. Stret kot 'A slim girl.' 

21. Ad 'A tough man with money/military prowess.' 

22. Kul 'A decent and handsome man.' 

23. Juman 'A stingy and good-for-nothing man.' 

24. Bogodo 'A poor suitor.' 

25. Ivostik 'Men who stick very close to women; 
womanizer.' 

26. Pump 'Fire to kill.' 

27. Tens 'Ready for action.' 



128. Yerjyerj 'To disappear.' 

129. Wadada 'War, to praise oneself, boost morale.' 

130. Kobaklos 'Woman compelled to serve as a sexual 
partner.' 

131. Plant kon 'To lay land mines.' 
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